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CHAPTER III. 


On the outskirts of a manufacturing town, north of the Forth, 
and which we shall call Dalesbury, there was, at the date of this. 
story—and though building is active in that town, and new streets 
run up every year, there probably still is—a house of considerable 
size, situated in a garden, the extent of which—for it occupies four 


or five acres—is rather remarkable in a town where a long period of 


manufacturing prosperity has not only rendered ground exceedingly 
valuable, but has deprived villa residences of allamenity. In such a 
town, villas which, when built not very long ago were in the suburbs, 
became year by year more surrounded by stacks of chimneys, till 
the proprietor succumbs to the genius loci, and, selling his villa to 
be converted into a manufactory, secures a residence some miles 
out of town beyond the smoky circle. The villa of which we speak 
was already in a state of siege. On at least three sides of the garden 
there was a cordon of chimneys, and on the remaining side a large 
poor-house had been recently erected. But the villa ground had been 
skilfully laid out. A screen of large trees shut out the town from 
the view of the inmates of the house, and but for the fuliginous 
atmosphere, which in general hung over it, the inmates looking 
out from their windows might have supposed themselves in the 
heart of the country. 

In the large oval drawing-room of the villa two ladies were 
seated near the fire, just two days prior to the events already 
narrated. They were evidently mother and daughter. The elder, 
to judge from her dress, was a widow about fifty years of age. 
Her tall figure had an habitual stoop, and her face had already 
contracted those lines which appear when the human frame begins 
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to shrink. In her case the furrows were not of that stereotype 
wature which come in the ordinary course, but were clearly 
hastened by ill-health, or by care, and a languid, melancholy 
expression proved that the latter was the more probable cause, 
Her bair, originally of a bright auburn, was spripkled with grey, 
giving it a singularly rich appearance. Her blue eyes, still 
bright and lustrous, had that wistful look which speaks either of 
passed sorrow or prophetically of trial to come. Blended with this 
‘was that rare expression of benevolence which vouches its own 
sincerity, and still enriches the face, let time and misfortune do 
what they may, like the golden mist which beautifies any land. 
scape. Such externally was Mary Legh, a widow Catholic lady, 
who, with her daughter, had recently taken up her abode in the 
house we have endeavoured to describe. 

Her daughter, Bella Legh, sat beside her. It was easy to see 
they were mother and daughter, for it needed only to abstract from 
Mrs. Legh the melancholy expression to which we have alluded, to 
round her emaciated figure, and fill up the sunken contour of her 
face, and you had the daughter before you, save that in the latter 
‘the features were not so regular, and, as is often the case, the ex- 
pression was more vivacious and changeable than you could suppose 
Mrs. Legh’s expression ever to have been. There was besides an 
archness in the large and not very well-shaped mouth, and an in. 
tellect in the well-developed forehead, which the elder lady never 
had possessed ; nor, on the other hand, could that indefinable air of 
goodwill, that capacity of love and sympathy, which illumined Mrs. 
Legh’s face be seen on that of her daughter; on the contrary, there 
‘was a defiant air which spoke more of independence, if not of way- 
wardness, than sympathy. Bella Legh has a masculine nature, 
which may chance to degenerate into selfish hardness or ripen 
into that rich satisfying life which acts as an invigorating and 
Stirring influence on others, and most on the other sex, who come 
within the circle of its magnetic power. At present her character 
is unformed, rich in all bountiful possibilities, and her face reflects 
as in a mirror every emotion of her soul. These emotions were so 
rapid that her expression constantly changed, but it never lost 
an appearance of sound common sense and of good humour. She 
was just on the confines of womanhood, and her manners were per- 
fectly natural and graceful. Never was there a brighter girl than . 
Bella Legh at this period of her life—the ring of her laugh had an 
effect on the most sombre. The frank impetuosity of her manner 
carried hearts by storm, and dlasé men found themselves, to their 
surprise, sympathising with a girl whose ignorance of the world, 
with its attendant freshness and innocence, cost them, after the spell 
had been withdrawn,fmany a pang of regret and remorse when they 
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reflected how little in reality there was in common between them 
and her, But though fresh and ignorant of the world, Bella was 
by no means ignorant of other things. Her education, carefully 
guperintended by her mother, was much better than falls tojthe lot 
of most girls. Her reading had been strictly and scrupulously 
pure. The culture was not that of Nature, with its variety 
and exuberance, but it was the culture of a well-tended garden, very 

ing, and beautiful and fragrant, and as yet without weeds. 
French and Italian books, as well as English, had heen selected for 
her perusal. 

The two ladies had sat some time in silence, Mrs. Legh gazing 
into the fire and Bella with work before her, which, however did 
not appear to engross her attention, for she had a letter in her hand 
which, although already read several times, was ever and anon-re- 
ferred to. 

‘* Mother,”’ said she at last, “don’t you; think it will be better 
to leave a day or two sooner. It will be delightful to get out of 
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'this smoke, and Edinburgh is so pleasant in winter. Do let us go 


this week. Why not the day after to-morrow ? all our preparations 
are made sooner than we expected. I have been on the fidgets ever 
since we agreed to go.”’ 

“Has that letter nothing to do with your wish to leave Dales- 
bury ?’’ said Mrs. Legh. 

The girl blushed. ‘‘ Yes, mamma,” she replied; ‘‘it is from 
dear Darcy, and he writes me he can be in Edinburgh in ten hours 
from getting my afswer.”’ 

“My dear Bella,’’ said her mother, ‘‘ I doubt if I have acted 
wisely in allowing your engagement. What right had either of you 
to fall in love so long as both were at school ? but Darcy is a fine 
fellow, and I trust him.’’ The sentence finished with a sigh. 
Mrs. Legh thought of her own girlhood and what had come of 
her romance of life. ‘‘ My only child,’ she continued, “ you 
know I will do anything for you; and to tell the truth, now that 
all our things are packed, I see no reason for not going, and I 
was just about to propose it. We will go to-morrow, so write 
Darcy.’ 

“‘There is one advantage,” said Bella, ‘‘in our position, that 
we do not require much leave-taking.”’ 

There was, indeed, no particular attraction in Dalesbury te 
the two ladies. Mrs. Legh had settled there simply because Ann- 
hill House, the mansion we described at the beginning of this 
chapter, was untenanted, and suited her taste and means, but they 
had no relations in the town, and had lived a retired life, cultiva - 
fing society but little. 

Bella’s answer was as follows :— 
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“ My pear Darcy,—In your kind, dear letter you say you can join usin 
Edinburgh at ten houre’ notice. I was to have written asking you to take 
other three hours and come to us here ; but I have carried my point, and we 
leave to-morrow for Edinburgh, soif you start by the first train after receiving 
this you will be in Edinburgh precisely at eight o’clock at night. I have 
studied the trains, so there is no mistake. I shall not tell mamma when you 
are coming, but I will delay tea, and you will find everything comfortable 
‘when you come—a good fire, a warm room, tea, and two ladies, one of them 
expecting you. You see, J am getting domestic, and have given a little pic- 
ture of a house. Now, I will be very much disappointed and very angry if 
you do not come at the precise hour I have mentioned. After all these pre- 
parations I shall be quite miserable if you don’t appear. It will spoil the 


whole tableau, so, on your allegiance, I summon you to to appear at the exact 
hour. 


“T have nothing to write about. Mamma is quite well, thongh I think 
not in very good spirits, and that is why I am glad we are leaving this 
ugly, smoky place. 

“ Yours, 
“B. L.” 

It was this letter which induced Darcy to absent himself from 
the coroner’s inquest held ou the body of Grenville on the —th , 
December. | 
On his return to the hotel he found it waiting him. It was 
already 4 a.M., and the result of a long consideration was, that 
instead of going to bed he put on travelling clothes, and packed up 
in a valise a few things which he thought would be sufficient for 
the brief stay he intended to make. It was six o’clock before he 
had made up his mind to start, and another hour was consumed 

in settling with the landlord, and in breakfast. 
Darcy reasoned thus: He had been an involuntary witness of 
a murder, but beyond that fact, and the brief acquaintance in the 
evening, he had no interest in the matter. The Count was abso- 
lutely unknown to him. He had never heard or seen him before. 
He had in his statement to the policeman told everything he knew 
of the tragedy—everything which could at all bear on the capture 
of the murderers. If he appeared at the coroner’s inyuest he could 
only state what he had already-stated. His appearance could be 
of no use; but, on the other hand, it would be exceedingly incon- 
venient to him, and might be very disagreeable. In all probability 
the inquest would be protracted for several days, and after it was 
over there came the trial, supposing the murderers were discovered, 
and at the trial he would be a principal witness and liable to 
the trained torture of the counsel for the prisoner, who could hardly 
miss extracting a confession of the gambling transactions of the pre- 
vious evening. But what, taken in connection with Bella’s letter, 
principally determined him was the reflection that if he stayed 
away he might not be mixed up in the proceedings at all. ‘The 
might had been dark, and the gas was dim; he had not given 
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this name and address, and with the exception of the guests at the 
Hyperion, no one knew him in London. True, these guests would 
be mixed up in the examination, whether he appeared or not; and 
would not that lead to his discovery? Yes; but there was a chance 
that the body of Grenville would not be identified. It was as well 
to take advantage of that chance. If it were identified, then he 
would write from Scotland, or return to London. 

Darcy was not in the most comfortable frame of mind when he 
took his seat in a first-class carriage of the morning train. He had 
a vague idea he was doing what was wrong. He felt he was sacri- 
ficing something very like a duty to. inclination, and he had a 
perception that he would suffer for it. 

Other thoughts soon removed these uncomfortable feelings. 
Was he not rich beyond his most daring dreams? Was he not in 
the very beginning of life? In perfect health and in an assured 
position, Moreover, was he not in love, and was he not soon to see 
Bella Legh? Jt was provoking—very provoking—this tragedy of 
Count Grenville. It was an incident which had somehow or other 
unnaturally intruded into his life; he would banish it. He would 
suppose it had never happened, and he did so for the time. 

There were three gentlemen in the compartment and a lady. 
Apparently they were strangers to one another, and to judge from 
the first hour they would have continued so to the end of the jour- 
ney; but-when_a frank, happy youth who wishes to speak is in 
company, even a party of Englishmen lose their national reserve. 
After all, this reserve can hardly be called national in the sense of 
being natural. We are reserved against our will. It is the effect 
of our social system. English society is essentially aristocratic in 
the good as well as the bad sense. We do not know the rank of a 
chance companion. He may be above or he may be below us. In 
either case we might hurt his feelings, or he ours, and all danger is 
avoided by silence. But Darcy was a novice and careless of dignity, 
and in a short time the travellers were conversing with him, and 
with one another, as if they had been old acquaintances. The hours 
passed quickly. Darcy’s youthful paradoxes kept up the conversa- 
tion with great animation. But it was midnight, and one after the 
other relapsed into silence, and at York they were all asleep. At 
Newcastle one of the gentlemen left, and the remaining inmates 
continued conversing till they reached Berwick. 

__ At Berwick the guard was annoyingly particular about the 
tickets. Darcy and his fellow travellers had to exhibit them twice. 

“TI say, Sandy,” said a rough voice from another carriage, 
“that lad tuk sic a glower at you. He’ll ken you again, I'll be 
‘warrant.”’ 


“You may say sae,” was the reply; ‘he could not hag beem 
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mair inquisitive had we been bank robbers. I bet there is some 
and louper in the train, and the telegraph hae been at work.” 

When the quarter of an hour allowed at Berwick had elapsed, 

and the gers had resumed their seats, the station-master 

looked into the carriage where our hero sat, and asked if anyone 

had dropped a glove, and subjected them at the same time to the 

ordeal of which Sandy’s friend complained. 

From Berwick to Dunbar the two gentlemen were not inclined 

to resume conversation, and the lady shifted her seat to that 

next to Darcy. That gentleman began to think of Westminster 


At Dunbar a newsboy was heard proclaiming the atrocious. 
murder which had been committed at Westminster Bridge by un- 
known murderers. Darcy’s companions and he himself bought 
copies, and the two gentlemen, neither of very mild or prepossess- 
ing countenances, looked at one another furtively as they each read 
the narrative. Darcy, who flattered himself that the worst which 
could happen to him would be to have to go back to London to 
give evidence, enjoyed the pantomime, for he had read the ad- 
dresses on the luggage of the two gentlemen—the one was William 
Playfair, Attorney, Lincoln’s Inn; the other, James Brian, Writer 
to the Signet, Edinburgh. 

Darcy read the account{fof the murder in{the paper. It was 

graphic, but incorrect. A well-dressed man, as yet unknown, had 
been attacked by three men on Westminster Bridge, about three 
o’clock in the morning. He was seen by a gentleman to knock 
down one of them; but before the gentleman could get up to his 
assistance the other two struck him down, and then threw him into 
the river. No trace of the murderers had been found; the gentle- 
man who had seen the assault saw them run across the bridge to 
the Surrey side. The body had been recovered ; but all attempts 
to restore animation had proved abortive. It was not clear whether 
robbery had been intended. A considerable sum in bank notes was 
found in the pockets of the murdered man ; but on the other hand, 
his watch had been wrenched from his pocket, and had been found 
at the scene of the scuffle, the murderers having probably dropped 
it when scared by the approach of the gentleman; this watch was 
in the hands of the police. The inquest would take place at 10 a.m. 
This telegraphic intelligence did not conduce to Darcy’s peace of 
mind. 

On the arrival of the train in Edinburgh Darcy observed an 
unusual number of policemen, and the passengers were again sub- 
jected to a keen scrutiny. At last two mild-looking men were 
quickly arrested, members of the London ‘‘ swell mob,’’ as Darcy 
was informed by a policeman—a profession the members of which 
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are always liable to be wanted when anything out of the common 


en This arrest seemed a great relief to the two lawyers, and the 
appearance of a servant in attendance on the Writer to Signet at 
once established his respectability in the eyes of the other. This 
did not escape the observation of the keen Scotch lawyer. His 
features relaxed into a smile and then broadened into a laugh. 

“ My dear sir,’’ said he to Playfair, ‘‘do you know for the last 
three hours I have looked on you as one of the murderers, and have 
had this clasp-knife open in my pocket to meet any professional 
experiments you might be disposed to try ?”’ 

“ And I,”’ said Playfair, “‘ entertained the same flattering opinion 
of you; but I can relieve your anxiety satisfactorily, I think, Mr- 
Brian—nay, don’t be surprised, I observed your name on your bag. I 
am Mr. Playfair, and my present intention is to stay at your house.’” 

“‘Mr, Playfair,’’ said Brian, shaking him heartily by the hand, 
“Tam glad to see you! I had a letter a day ago to say you were 
coming. I really beg pardon for the opinion I formed of you, 
though, after all, the mistake seems to have been a mutual one. We 
must be a couple of rascally-looking fellows, for not only do we 
suspect each other, but the lady was afraid of us both. But come 
along; you are my guest, and I daresay we two murderers will 
get through a bottle of port peaceably together.’’ 

Both shook hands with Algernon, and Brian said— 

**T’ll tell you what, my lad, I don’t know you; but before the 
demon of distrust got among us we had a pleasant time of it, and 
your face is in your favour; for though we two suspected each other, 
the lady suspected us both, but seemed to you as her protector. I 
believe in Lavater—I beg your pardon, Mr. Playfair; so if you 
happen to be in Edinburgh any time, come and see me; you will 
9 us both together all next week, and, I think, not so bad as we 

ook.”’ 

Darcy said he would not forget the invitation. 

Darcy had no difficulty in discovering the hotel where Mrs. and 
Miss Legh resided, and it is unnecessary to say he was cordially 
received by both. Mrs. Legh was a romantic old lady; and the 
attachment between her daughter and Darcy was to her as good as 
anovel. Nor did it lessen her interest when Darcy told her of the 
good luck which had befallen him. She had been so long building 
castles in the air that she did not look upon his sudden acces- 
sion of fortune as at all extraordinary. It was one of the 
hundred possibilities her fertile imagination had conceived, and 
the effects of which she had worked out in detail with no 
Inconsiderable power of invention. Bella was more astonished, 
and was not satisfied of the truth of the story till Darcy had stood 
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@ Very searching cross-interrogation. It was not that she doul 
his word when seriously given; but that young gentleman was 
accustomed to indulge in a species of wit the point of which is to 
make others believe incredible and ridiculous things—a habit 
which, if I were a moralist, I ought here to denounce, and come 
out with some of those sounding propositions of the necessity of 
truth on all occasions with which prosaic people do their best to 
destroy a good deal of amusement. No doubt hoaxing is unplea. 
sant to the hoaxed; but it does him no great harm, and increases, 
as Dr. Johnson would say, the fund of harmless amusement in the 
world. ‘ 

Our hero could not get apartments in the hotel occupied by the 
ladies ; but he secured a room in one not very far off, and managed 
to pass most of his time in their company. 

The newspapers were still occupied with the Westminster 
murder, which remained as mysterious as ever. The body had not 
been identified. The witness had not appeared at the inquest; 
no one knew anything about him; and the murderers had got 
clear off. 

One day Bella, who had been reading the newspapers on the 
subject, said abruptly— 

4 # ‘‘I have no doubt, Darcy, that the murder will yet be cleared 
up. I think I could make a good guess as to who the murderer 
was.” 

“Murderer !’’ said Mrs. Legh; “ there’were two of them.”’ 

** That,”’ said her daughter, ‘is not so clear. We have only 
the story of this invisible witness, who, although described as a very 
young man of fashionable appearance, and good-looking, may yet 
have been the murderer.”’ 

‘* How can that be ”’ said Darcy; ‘one man could not throw 
another over the bridge where the parapet is five feet high.’’ 

“IT am not sure of that,’’ said Bella. “ Your fashionable, tall, 
good-looking fellows are generally athletes. But setting that aside, 
are not the circumstances suspicious? This man saw the murder, 
gave the alarm and told his story, and then disappears ; and hitherto 
there is nothing to corroborate his story. Besides, he had the 
watch. I will take you a wager he did it.’’ 

Darcy winced ; the case was a plausible one for the the jury, if 
real parties did not tarn up; and he began to have a disagreeable 
impression that if the Count were once missed, he would not be in 
a pleasant position. It was vaiu now to consider whether he ought 
not to have appeared before the magistrate. He had not done 80, 
and our hero did not trouble himself with speculations as to the 
might have been. 


Still he read the papers every morning anxiously; and two 
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days after this conversation an ominous notice in the first sheet of 
the Times spoilt his appetite for breakfast :— 

“The case Segar versus Halden was this day further heard ; but owing 
to the absence of Count Grenville, an attaché of the French Embassy, who 
when French Consul at Hamburg, had attested the affidavits of the Plaintiff, 


the case did not proceed, for on sending to the Embassy, it was discovered 
that the Count had left London no one knew whether.” 


The disagreeable impression occasioned by this notice wore off, 
however, in the course of the day. He accepted the position. It 
was perilous, but by no means desperate. No identification had 
as yet taken place, and in the society of Miss Lezh he banished 
the whole embroglio from his mind, and passed the day and even. 
ing as pleasantly as ever day and evening had been passed by him 
before. But solitude and his hotel brought back the disagreeable 
subject, and long prevented sleep. The night was passed in con- 
sidering all the possible phases in which his adventure might result, 
and he could not hit on any lucky issue. Whatever way he looked 
at it it threatened danger. He had got within the vortex of a 
system of events which threatened soon to break into a violent 
storm, before which he would be helpless. It was not much con- 
solation to him that he was innocent. I don’t know if, after 
all, that is any Very great consolation to anyone who suffers; it 
simply adds irritation to the physical or moral pain we suffer. 
It is a counter-irritant to abuse some living agent who has per- 
petrated the crime for which we suffer; but if that agent is 
powerful and unasssailable, there is no great satisfaction in 
baffled rage. But when we are the innocent victims of cir- 
cumstances who have no souls on which to wreak our curses, 
harmless though they may be, and no bodies even when we 
cannot get at them to kick, it seems to me quite clear that in- 
nocence aggravates the punishment, and that we would take it 
much more quietly if we deserved it—nay, that we might even then 
take an ascetic pleasure in it, regarding it as a sort of satisfaction 
to conscience. But when, besides being the victim of unintelligent 
circumstances, we have brought ourselves under their power by 
our intelligent folly, then, I take it, any punishment which falls 
to the lot we have drawn is appreciated in its utmost poignancy, 
for all the satisfaction we can have is to curse our own actions 
which have conjured up the fiend, or legion of fiends, who are 
amusing themselves with our gambols. 

There was probably no one in Edinburgh next morning who 
considered himself a more miserable wight than our friend, and it 
was with a simple anticipation of disaster that he took up the 
Times next morning in the public room. There were several people 
there, and though none of them paid any attention to him, he 
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mit. they were watching what he was reading, and therefore he _ 


became absorbed in the money article; but whether Consols 
were above 90 or under 70, whether there was a panic on the 


market, or a mania, were questions which he could not have — 


answered. The leading article next occupied him a quarter of an 
hour. What it was about he had not the slightest idea. To him 
it was a mere jumble of words. It contained no allusion to the 
Westminster murder that he was conscious of, for the slightest hint 
at that would have burst out on the paper before him in type a foot 
Jong ; but the Thunderer was silent. It was a grave subject of 
foreign policy to which it was then devoting its attention, so that 

here was no mention even of London, no allusion to the Parlia. 
ment in Westminster, nor to the Court in Westminster Hall. No 
allusion to the foetid state of the Thames, not one word about the 
police, embassies and their attachés, French or otherwise. Darcy 
was conscious at least of this. But now he had read the leading 
article and had begun the police reports, when one of the gentle. 
men in the room looked rather keenly at him. Darcy turned back 
to the leading article, as if something had interested him ; the man 
uttered an audible “‘humph.”’ He was disappointed he was not to get 
the paper so soon as he expected. At last Darcy watched his op. 
portunity, and glanced over the police reports. Nothing in that 
column. Not a single allusion—all safe, and he began to have the 
feeling so common to a gambler who is rapidly ruining himself, 
that the next throw of the dice, or rather the next venture in the 
Stock Exchange, for the dice is now a worn-out instrument of the 
devil, must and shall be a lucky one. But just as the speculator’s 
basket of eggs is kicked down and broken, so were Darcy’s hopes 
extinguished by the following notice in the advertising sheet:— 
“If this meets the eye of Count Grenville he is requested to re- 
turn immediately to his official duties ;’’ and the advertisement 
was repeated in French. 

The market had evidently a tendency against him. The dice 
were throwing low numbers. He put down the paper hurriedly 
and left the room. 

It was against his will that he called on Mrs. and Miss Legh 
as usual that forenoon. He felt he could not personate the free, 
joyous manner of the lover, and be was not mistaken. His attempts 
at wit were forced and unhappy, and he sometimes forgot to laugh 
at his own jokes, and what was worse, he did not laugh at Bella's 
happy retorts because he did not attend to them. His mind was 
exactly at the centre of Westminster Bridge, intently contemplating 
a dark object propped up against the pier of the centre arch. 
Spite of all his efforts, he could not get his mind away from the 


Spot. 
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His abstraction was too obvious not to be remarked by Bella’s 
ick eye and she took the first opportunity, on her mother leaving, 
to ask what it was which so obviously annoyed him. 

Darcy said, ‘‘ Nothing annoys me, my love; only a head- 
ache.”’ 

“ Don’t tell me so,”” was the reply ; “ I know when people in 
whom I have taken an interest have something to vex them. It 
is but an imperfect sympathy which cannot at once detect the diffe- 
rence between annoyance and illness. I don’t want to be your 
confidante from curiosity, Darcy ; I have little interest in what 
pleases or annoys you lords of the creation, and therefore think 
you are often irrational both ways; but I promise to sympathise 
with you, and, perhaps, woman though I am, I may help you. 
Nay,” —and she smiled—‘‘ just because I am a woman I may help 
you; for we women take a simple, direct view of a thing which to 
you men appears clothed with a hundred consequences and effects 
which often prevent you seeing the real figure. But I am getting 
philosophical and grave as a book.’’ 

The fact was Bella was alarmed ; the gloom on her lover’s brow 
and the evident constraint in his manners assured her that something 
untoward had happened, or was apprehended; and she had been 
; indulging in such bright and impossible dreams of happiness that 
her mind was quite ready for that relapse which ensues when the 
fancy has for some time bid adieu to the judgment. The dust of 
our castles in the air, when they tumble, is very apt to choke us. 
sometimes. 

‘Tell me, dear Algernon, she said; “let there be no secrets. 
between us. Believe me, I can bear anything so long as I know 
you love me.”’ 

Her lover was silent. 

: “ Algernon,’’ she resumed, “is it that fortune of yours which 
has disappeared. If that is all, believe me, I don’t care for myself; 
‘ you are all in all to me, you know.”’ 
| “‘ My fortune is all safe,’’ said Darcy. 
“Then it is something else, dearest ; do tell me, for in my ig- 
) norance I will imagine I don’t know what calamity, and will be 
} ,quite miserable. Indeed, I will be unhappy hereafter to think that 
| you do not trust me. Do not attempt to deceive me; some- 
“he has happened which, as your betrothed, I have a right to 
Ww 
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Darcy hesitated for some time, and she did not speak; at last 
he said, ‘‘ Yes, Bella, I do trust you. Sit here by me, and I will 
tell you everything.”” He put his arm round her waist, and 


ely pad naturally entwiued round his neck. Their lips 
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“Do you recollect, Bella, you were convinced that the gentle, 
man who professsed to have witnessed the murder at Westminste 
Bridge was the murderer? I am that gentleman! Nay, hear my 

;’ said he, as as felt her involuntarily shrink from his embrace, 
“* It was literally true what appeared in two papers. I did see the © 
poor gentleman murdered and thrown into the river. It was I who 
told the policeman; and I ought to have appeared next day; but, 
dearest, I got your letter, and came down here.”’ 

‘Is that all which annoys you ?’’ exclaimed Bella, apparently 
much relieved, ‘‘ Why, you have done no harm ; and, so far as ] 
see, there is little chance of anyone being troubled about the 
matier. The murdered man has not beenidentified. But still—" 
and she stopped suddenly. 

* But still,” interrupted Darcy sadly, ‘“‘do you yet think this 
Tunaway, cowardly witness the murderer ?”’ 

** You foolish boy !’’ said Bella ; ‘* how could you suppose such 
a thought would pass my mind ?”’ 

“Simply,”’ he replied, ‘‘ because I know the same thought isa 
very common one at present in the minds of a great many people, 
You yourself had that opinion when this witness was a stranger 
to you; and your impression was exceedingly natural. Let me 
state the case: Aman is murdered and thrown over the bridge. 
Another man gives the alarm to a policeman, and alleges he saw 
the deed committed by two other men who ran away. These men 
are not to be found, after every possible search, and the solitary 
witness fails to appear before the Coroner, and is also missing. 
Moreover, this witness had the murdered man’s watch in his pos- 
session, Add to this, dearest, that it may also be found out that 
this witness was last seen with the murdered man, and that he 
knew who he was ; and just suppose yourself one of the jury, and 
what would you say ?”’ 


‘I would say you were speaking nonsense,” said Bella, laugh- 
ing, but nervously. 

“ It is quite true, my dear, all I have said.”’ . 

Bella was silent. At last she said, “ It is a bad scrape, Darcy, 
—that is all I will say; in the meantime, it may be nothing 
worse ; but tell me the whole story.” 

Darcy did so. 

Next day news arrived that the body had been identified, and 
when Darcy came as usual to Mrs. Legh’s after breakfast, both he 
and Bella were aware of it. 

Bella was prompt and decided. She had already told her 
mother all about it, and that good lady, though at first stunned 
with the news, took, as was habitual to her, a bright view of the 
subject. ** What does it matter,” said she; ‘‘ you are innocent, 
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and all you have to do is to keep out of the way for a little till 
the story is forgotten %”’ 

Such stories are not easily forgotten,’’ said Darcy; ‘‘ an un. 
detected murder is a subject of interest for half a century. Ifa 
clue could be got to the murder, which happened more than fifty 

in this good city of yours, the whole posse comitatus of 
the law would be tracing it out with as much industry as if it had 
happened last week. Your confounded novelists will get hold of 
it; and all who delight in horror, will exercise their little wits in 
speculation as to who the very interesting murderer can possibly 
be. My friends will be recommending me to read it, especially 
the last volume, in which it turns out that the runaway witness 
is the culprit.” 

‘Very true,’’ said Mrs. Legh; ‘‘ but meantime they may never 
find out the murderers, and so the novel need never be written, 
and, therefore, I am quite clear your prudent course is to keep out 
of the way ; and now, when I think of it, we had better consult 
Mr. Brian, our legal adviser. Iwas to have taken you there to-day, 
at any rate, about the marriage contract ; but I suspect that must 
be postponed. 

“Very hard indeed !’’ said Darcy. ‘A heavy penalty, cer- 
tainly, for taking a walk along Westminister Bridge in moonlight! 
I used to think the man very illused who was turned into an ape 
because he threw his walnut shells into the air, and by chance hit 
a genii in the eye; but he ina manner deserved it, for he had no 
right to throw his shells into the air.”’ 

It was a sorry attempt at wit, but Darcy noticed the tear in 
Bella’s eye. 

Darcy remained late that evening, and, after all, it was a happy 
one—one which he often looked back upon with mingled feel- 
ings of pleasure and regret. . His buoyant spirits soon dispelled 
the shadow of fear which had come over them, and Mrs. Legh’s 
sunny nature declined to look at the dark side of anything. Bella 
alone was pensive and silent; but she, too, caught the prevailing 
humour. It was a consolation to all, and especially to Darcy, 
that the story had been told. The unhesitating belief of the two 
ladies in his innocence gave him courage for the worst. ‘ Even if 
I am tried,” said he ;_“ the jury will likely think as they do.” 

Next morning the telegrams gave an abridged history of the 
murdered man :—His career had been adventurous. Grenville had 
been known by another name, that of Ferenzi, but whether his real 
name, and whether he was a Pole, an Austrian, or an Italian, was 
unknown. He was not a Frenchman; though in any case a refugee. 
He had resided for several years in Leicester-square, that cosmo- 
politan quarter of London and focus of European anarchy, under 
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the surveillance of the London police, it was believed at the 

‘tion of some foreign Court. They had, however, found n 
against him. He had supported himself decently by giving Teco’ 
in French and Italian, and as a professional chess-player. 

To him, as to many others in Leicester Square, the Second Em. 
pire was a godsend. In some passage or other of that strange gipsy 
tife of Louis Napoleon it had been the good luck of Ferenzi to do him 
a material service; and as it was at least one redeeming point in 
that monarch’s character, considering how studiously he was 
blackened by a rather noisy school of politicians, that he never 


forgot a friend, Ferenzi was sent for, and the next trace of him © 


‘was as Mr. Grenville, in the diplomatic service. His abilities 
and his mastery of languages made him useful; he rose 
rapidly in the bureau, and at the end of the Crimean War, in 
the final winding-up of which he had been diplomatically em. 
ployed, he was allowed to resume or assume the title of Count, 

In the train of the French Ambassador in London, he had 
been received into good society without being recognised, and had 
lived, on the whole, a reputable life, so far as the police could 
discover. 

But here the sewspaper became terribly interesting to our 
friends. It went on to say that on the evening preceding the 
murder Grenville had joined several gentlemen at the Hyperion, 
andghad remained with one of them long after the others had left. 

Clearly, Darcy was nearly run to ground. By this time it would 
be known in London who the latest companion of the Count at the 
Hyperion had been. It would be known that he had accompanied 
him to Westminster Bridge, and that he must have been the 
missing witness. Already the telegraph would be at work in- 
quiring where he had gone. 

The game, however, was not yet, Darcy thought, actually up. 

““T am tolerably sure,” he said to Mrs. Legh and Bella, ‘‘ ng 
one who knew me saw me depart by the train. I did not give 
my name at the hotel. The things I left there will hardly assist 
any one in the attempt to find out their owner, and I carried my 
own bag to the station.” 

Bella shook her head. ‘‘ All this may give us some time; but 
I am sure the police will soon ascertain all about you. Come, let 
us go to Brian.’ 

“But Darcy declined to go till the evening. That day had been 
set, apart for an excursion to Roslin, and Darcy would have it carried 
out. So to Roslin they went; and I am bound to say, had any one 
seen the two lovers and that placid old lady together in the walks of 
Hawthornden, they would have thorght that “they had nothing i2 
the world to vex them. Hawthornden is the classic ground of 
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Bdinburgh lovers. All the couples in that learned town belonging 





: ¢o the middle and upper ranks have delicious reminiscences of this 
3 deep dell, its dirty stream, its thickly-planted trees, its caves, and 


the time-worn walls of the old house of the Drummonds shutting 
n the valley. It isa quaint thought to an Edinburgh gentleman, 
when telling to her who is soon to be his, the old story, that in the 
same grounds, probably at the same spot—for there is a magnetic 
attraction in the caves—bis great great grandfather went through 
the same tragi-comedy. ; 

Not a single allusion was made by any of the party to the per- 
plexing embroglio in which Darcy found himself. It did strike him 
occasionally that he ran some risk of being hanged; but he kept 
that thought discreetly to himself. 

It was late in the evening before Darcy went to Mr. Brian’s house. 
He insisted on going alone. It was not far to the residence of the 
Writer to the Signet. On ringing the door was opened by a maid 
servant, who might have been tidier. She conducted Darcy, who 
had sent in his card, not into the business-room, but ushered him at 
once into the dining-room. 

There he found Brian and Counsellor Playfair sitting over a 
bottle of port which showed signs of depletion; and to judge from 
the rosy faces of the two lawyers, had not been the first they had 
discusse| after dinner. 7 

Brian, on our hero’s entrance, rose unsteadily from his seat. He 
was ainan of not very pleasing features. He had a hooked nose, 
a heavy forehead, and shaggy eyebrows, which gave his keen, dark 
eyes a vehement and almost savage expression. 

‘So you have come at last,’’ he said. ‘ Playfair and I were 
- just speaking about you, and wondering when you would turnup. I 
did expect that I would have business with you; for I had an 
idea it was you Mrs. Legh spoke to me about. We will have 
adifficult job of it, my young friend; but no business to-night. 
Bella Legh’s interests demand a cool head and the forenoon. Sit 
down and help us with a fresh bottle.” 

Darcy quite agreed with him that it would be as well to post- 

pone business for that evening, at least. 
_ He found the conversation of the two gentleman exceedingly 
interesting. Both were well read, and both ingenious and some- 
what combative in argument. The subject which they had been 
discussing, and on which they now both appealed to Darcy, was as 
to the comparative merits of Byron and Scott. 

“I have been trying,” said Playfair, ‘‘to convince Brian that 
Byron is the greater poet of the two, but his Scotch pride will not 
allow him to make the admission.” 

“Bay, rather, my good taste,” interrupted Brian. ‘* Byron’s 
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poetry is altogether egotistical—a perplexel hero—a worshipper of 
himself, and for qualities for which he ought to have been hanged, 
drawn, and quartered. I don’t mean to say Byron ever acted gg 
the Gaiour, or Lara, or Manfred ; but I really think it was simply 
from want of opportunity, not from want of desire.”’ 

**But what of his poetry?” said Playfair ; ‘‘I am not at presen} 
defending his morals.”’ 

“IT don’t like the fellow,”’ growled Brian. 

“You must allow,” said Playfair, not heeding” this irrelevant 
interruption, “that his descriptions of scenery are magnificent, 
No one who had such a sympathy with nature could be absolutely 
egotistical. Then, it is something to be able to give a passionate 
expression of passion. Scott has as good an eye for scénery but 
not so intimate a sympathy. He seems to me too much a land. 
scape painter, and then he is never carried away by passion. 
Unfortunately, Sir Walter was a Scotchman, and respectable.”’ 

“ Scott was a good man,”’ said Brian, ‘‘ and you can never have 
read the ‘Bride of Lammermuir’ if you say he could not touch with 
the hand of a master every chord of human passion ; and as to his 
descriptive powers, they are not appreciated now-a-days from the 
base habit novel readers have got into of skipping the scenery. Con. 
fess, Playfair, you have been doing that with the Waverley novels. 

**T generally,”’ said Playfair, ‘‘read a good novel (most of Scott's 
are good) twice. The first time I reada story, I confess I skip 
scenery and sentiment too; but the second perusal is for the style, 
and then I linger longest on those parts which I passed over at first. 
Now I have read the best novels of Sir Walter—and by that I mean 
all but those which, as he said himself, smelt of the apoplexy, 
and these are only four or five—three, if not four times; but still, I 
remain of opinion that Scott had only a delineator’s love of land- 
scape. He held his word pictures up to the light to see if they 
looked well, and shifted his point of view when necessary to take 
in the more striking features. It is all art—perfect art—it may be 
but nevertheless, quite conscious. Whereas Byron writes his 
scenery like the God Pan—himself almost a portion of it, and 
‘without the slightest idea of its being good or bad. Thus it is 
transfused with sentiment; the trees speak to one another; the 
streams, in their ceaseless, happy motion, carry on an argument in 
the illogical, but forceable method of the poet. The sounds in the 
far mountains re-echo the deep emotion of his turbulent nature, 
and the heavy cloud, which foretels the storm, is electrical with the 
thunder of his passionate despair.”’ 

‘** Bravo !’’ said Brian, ‘‘I have nothing to say to this rhapsody. 
Neither Scott nor I could understand it. To us a mountain 
is 8 mountain, and a river is nothing but a river; but then I 
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hold they are much more beautiful in themselves simply as 
they are in nature; than when troubled with human feelings 
and sentiments. Give me a golden mist, hanging on a mountain 
bathed in every other direction by the sun, and I care not what 
traditions surround it, or what morbid analogies it may suggest to 
any phase of human life. It is difficult to abstract these analogies. 
An artificial school has reared us in its sentimental phraseology, 
till everything in nature is transfused with a human colouring ; 
but I am convinced that the severer style is the better, and that the 
great features of nature are grander in themselves dissociated from 
such a puny, unsatisfactory, and changeable animal as man. 
Scott was a master of his statuesque style. His descriptions of 
scenery are always simple and direct, couched in a simple and 
primitive language, which has its origin in the very nature he 
describes, and was perfected long before artificial life began to frame 
her morbid vocabulary.”’ 

Whether this controversy ever came to an end, Darcy never 
knew. Whatever effect it had upon the disputants, it had a soothing 
effect upon him ; and it was froma sound slumber he was awakened 
by the noise of Playfair bidding furewell for the evening to his 
host. 

Brian and Darcy were now alone together, but the “flushed face 
and thick speech of the former would have prevented the latter 
mentioning the business on which he had called, hae not Brian 
abruptly said, ‘‘ And now, my lad, let us to business.”’ 

Our hero hesitated. He began about the bush. The busi- 
ness I have called to speak about to-night does not concern the 
arrangements with Miss Legh but it is to me even more impor- 
tant, and it is exceedingly difficult and delicate. Will we begin 
it to-night ?’’ 

“I understand you perfectly,’’ said Brian ; ‘‘ you think I have 
drunk too much to attend to business. You are quite mistaken 
I grant you I am unable to carry on a critical or literary conversa. 
tion, except with Playfair, who has had his share of the bottle. 
But come to business ; that is my trade, and, drunk or sober, I think 
Ican see my way through a legal difficulty as well as any one.’’ 

And, indeed, it seemed he was right, for to Darcy’s astonish. 
ment the somewhat obfuscated lawyer seemed suddenly to become 
sober, his eyes cleared, and his whole aspect changed. He took a 
large draught of water, and the metamorphosis was complete. The 
half maudlin bacchanal was a sagacious, cool, apparently perfectly 
sober man of business. There was no reason to postpone the 
explanation. — 

“You recollect,’’ said Darcy, ‘“‘ the day when we travelled 


together from London to Edinburgh ?”’ 
L 
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“ Perfectly,” said Brian. 

“ And you also recollect that on that morning a murder had 
been committed at Westminster Bridge, and that, on that account, 
the passengers by the train were subjected to what you thought an 
impertinent scrutiny.” 

“‘T do,” said Brian. “ Playfair and I each suspected the other 
of being the objects of the scrutiny—thanks, I suppose, to our 
villanous legal countenances ; and the lady suspected"both of us. 
But what have you to do with that business, my young friend ?”” 

* Why, only this,” said Darcy, coolly, “I am suspected of having 
committed the murder, and I have called to secure your services 
as my agent in the defence.” 

Brian was, to use an expressive phrase, struck all a heap. 
He could not have been more astonished had he been accused of the 
crime himself. But after a little he burst into a hearty laugh, 
saying, ‘* Not so ill done, youngster! but James Brian is two old a 
bird to be caught with chaff.’’ 

**What I have said,’’ replied Darcy, after he bad given full 
time to Brian to regain his composure, “is literally true.’’. You 
will have seen by the papers that the witness who disappeared so 
mysteriously, and whose story up to this time is all the public know 
of the murder, is suspected, and, I confess, on pretty strong grounds, 
of being himself the murderer. I am that witness.”’ 

Brian was convinced that his companion was in earnest, but 
contented himself with saying, ‘‘ Let me hear your story. ”’ 

Darcy told it clearly, and in detail, and mentioned the induce- 
ment which had brought him to Edinburgh, and prevented him 
attending the inquest. 

It was clear to our hero, as he proceeded with his narrative, 
that Brian was not favourably impressed. He listened attentively ; 
but with the air of a man who, when he wishes to know your 
story, evidently only regards it, in the meantime, useful as affording 
a basis of getting at the truth which it perverts. When Brian had 

concluded he said, “ Well, young man. Itis your wish, I suppose, 
that I believe this story ?” 


“My wish,” said Darcy, ‘that you believe the story! What 
do you mean ?”’ 
_ “Why,” said Brian, ‘‘I do not believe it. Your story is 
incredible, and, moreover, if the circumstances be as you have 
narrated them, you have a good chance of being hanged. But, 
suppose,’’ said he, “ you tell’me the true story. If I am to take 
up your case, that is the better way to begin.”’ 

5 Zounds, sir!" said Darcy, “am I to understand you believe 
me guilty? Ifso, I have nothing more to say. I must get a legal 
adviser who will believe my word, for any other will be working 
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on a theory which is not true, and may commit terrible mistakes.’” 
There was a frankness in the young man’s expression and 
manner totally inconsistent with the character it would have been 
necessary to assign to him, had Brian’s suspicions been well 
founded. He wavered in his opinion. 

“| will admit,”’ said he, after a pause, “ that you do not look as 
if you were guilty, and, indeed, had I not in my lifetime met not a 
few very prepossessing scoundrels, I would trust Lavater. But—’’ 

‘Stop!’ said Darcy, ‘‘ either you believe me, or you do not. 
Hf you do, I am willing to follow your council; if you don’t, I 
assume at least you will not betray me, and I will seek other 
advice.” 

It would be difficult to say what it was that made Brian a 
convert ; but he came to the conclusion that his client was innocent 
and his story true. But it did not suit him to admit so much, and 
he was curious to see how the young man would act if he appeared 
still unconvinced. 

** Whether I believe you guilty or innocent,”’ he said, “ is, after 
all, of no great consequence. It is, perhaps, best I should think you 
guilty, for in that case my ingenuity will be taxed to get you off; 
whereas, if you were innocent I might rely too much on that. So, 
if you please, we will waive argument and assume your guilt. 

“Twill not permit it,’’ said Darcy, fiercely. 

“On that supposition,’ continued Brian, regardless of the 
interruption, “you will see that the strong point in your favour— 
and, indeed, the only strong point, if I am to take your narrative 
80 far as correct—is that no one saw you commit the murder, and 
the burden of proof is, of course, on them. Now, let me see,’’ he 
continued, tapping his snuff-box : ‘‘ after you had committed the 
murder you told—’’ 

“Stop, sir, 1 command you!” said Darcy. “If you go on in 
this way I may really commit a murder in your own house.’”’ 
But here Darcy looked at his opponent and discerned signs of 
unmistakeable amusement in the keen, black eyes which were bent 
on him, and his wrath exploded in a hearty laugh, in which ‘he was 
jomed ‘as heartily by Brian. 

_ “Yes ;’’ said the lawyer, ‘‘I believe your story—every word of 
it, I have no doubt you are as innocent of the murder as I am. 
But the question is how will we bring others—say a dozen 
idoners—to the same opinion in opposition to the well-understood 
Prejudice that a man in the dock has no business there, and would 
not be put there without good reason; and in opposition to the 
very plausible speech, which Mr. Attorney or Mr. Solicitor will 
make in the interest of hanging. Really, jesting apart, and the 
man of business looked anxious and thoughtiul, your case is a most 
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difficult one. There is no use shutting one’s eyes to the fact that 
the circumstantial evidence is strongly against you. If the case 
had been laid before me in writing, without the advantage of having 
seen and conversed with you, I would have come to the convictiog 
which, I admit, even with the advantage of a personal interview, 
‘was my first impression, that you were guilty.”’ 

“T am sorry to hear this,’ said Darcy. ‘‘ I know I am innocent; 
but I don’t like to run a risk of being hanged. If that be your 
opinion, I had better get out of the way.”’ 

‘*T wish you had asked my advice sooner,”’ said Brian. “Say, 

the day we travelled together. I would have insisted on your 
going back to London, and it would never have entered into 
anyone’s head to suspect you. But your flight, for it will be 
so considered, inevitably suggests only one explanation to outsiders 
who know nothing of you and Bella, and who would think 
your account of the reason for coming down here so suddenly, 
only a very clumsily trumped-up story. I am compelled to say 
that, if you are caught the chances are against you as the case 
stands at present. The mischief has already been done; and, if you 
give yourself up now, there are a hundred ways of accounting for 
your surrender quite consistent with your guilt. For instance, 
it would be said that you despaired of ultimate escape, and, therefore, 
surrendered voluntarily to take the possible benefit of such a step 
on the minds of the jury. I counsel delay if possible ; you can’t 
be muchworse than you are, and something may turn up in the 
interval which may clear you. I confess I don’t well see what can 
t urn up of this kind, as I despair of the murderers being found; 
but you should take the chance if you can. At any rate, let us 
aleep over it. You remain with me all night. In the morning 
my opinion will be matured, and I will have decided on what 
ought to be done. And now suppose we dismiss business and have 
a bottle of wine.” 

“With all my heart!’ said Darcy; “the business is not a 
pleasant one. It will be time enough to resume it to-morrow; 
and I have no objections to a bottle of wine.’’ 

“You have plenty of nerve,” said Brian, ‘and deserve ® 
bottle of the best.’’ 

_ It is unnecessary to relate the conversation which followed. Any 
third party would have supposed the Writer to the Signet and his 
young friend were boon companions, with none but agreeable 
associations between them. Our hero was a premature philosopher, 
aod had either acquired or inherited a profound belief in the 
saying, that sufficient to the day was the evil thereof, and Briaa, 


aman of the world and of business, was of opinion that it was 
more than enough. 
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The moment business was dismissed. Brian relapsed into the 
quasi-intoxicated state, in which he had been before the consulta- 
tion commenced, and Darcy, after finishing a bottle, was glad to 

weariness and retire to his chamber. 

Next morning Darcy found Brian and an elderly lady, whom he 
gubsequently learned was his sister, waiting for him in the break- 
fast-room. There were no signs in the Writer to the Signet of the 
evening’s symposium ; and it did not strike Darcy as at all in- 
ous that, on the servant’s coming up at a summons from the 
bell, Brian read.a long chapter from the Bible and delivered an 
extemporary prayer. The ceremony was transacted with a decorum, 
and even a fervour, which left no doubt of the sincerity of Brian, 
or of the religious complacency of his audience—and, indeed, it is a 
characteristic of the Scotch curiously to dissever their ordinary 
from their religious life ; so that a man who during business hours 
has all his energies devoted to the main chance, and in general 
pursues that object with little hindrance from any sentimental con. 
sideration for others, and at meals, and in the evening, is wholly, 
and somewhat grossly, devoted to the good things of this life, 
suddenly, when the supper is over, and before the toddy is brought 
in, relapses or rises into a fit of solemn piety which is very impres- 
sive, and even overpowering. Nor is there, in the morning devo. 
tions, any infusion of a livelier or more gentle element such aw the 
fresh spirits which generally attend the first hours of the morning 
might lead one to expect. These appear after devotions; and break. 
fast is a light, social, refined, and, occasionally boisterous meal. 
But the preliminary ‘‘service,”’ in a well-regulated Scotch house- 
hold, especially if the master is conscious to himself of being some- 
thing of a bon-vivant, is solemn and ponderous, and must have the 
beneficial effect it is intended to have on the servants and young 
people. 

Brian’s was a model house on the old Scotch footing, and the 
_ Whole seemed in excellent keeping. What was called, appropriately 
enough by him, “‘the morning sacrifice ’’ was no sooner over than 

ian relaxed ; and you might have failed to find among the old 
noblesse of France a more piquant converser or a gayer and more 
debonnaire manner, than that in which he indulged during break- 
fast. The meal over, his sister curtsied and retired, and imme- 
diately another change passed over his mobile features. Gravely with 
unalterable sang-froid, he reviewed the position of Darcy, which he 
had evidently maturely thought over. He stated all the different 
contingencies which might arise, and the possible results, canvassed 
the several courses of action which the situation allowed, and then, 
with little interruption from Darcy, who could not deny the 
“ogency of his reasonings, he came to the conclusion that only 
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one course of action was open to him, and that was, to keep out. 
of the clutches of the law as long as possible. 

It was a hard alternative. Darey, young, in perfect health, 
suddenly enriched, conscious of innocence, loving and beloved, 
was he to incur all the inconveniences and disgrace of a fugi. 
tive from justice? Was he to skulk about the country jn the same 
way as one guilty of some infamous crime would require to do? 
And all this for no crime that he had done; but simply owing 
to a chain of circumstances which had entwined themselves round 
him? It almost drove him mad to think that the power which 
had him in his clutches was nothing better than a blind fatality, a 
casual connection of events, which had, as it were, tumbled hap. 
hazard upon him and threatened to stifle him. It was a waking 
nightmare. It would have been far more tolerable had there been. 
some blood-and-bones tyrant, who, out of caprice alone, was sub-. 
jecting him to all this persecution. He could have cursed the: 
tyrant silently, and waited his time for revenge; but there was, ’ 
no use cursing chance or fate. 

So there was nothing for it but that Darcy should become an 
innocent felon without a ticket-of-leave, and the sole question to 
decide was, where it was best to go. On that point Brian gave 
sagacious advice. 

*“* No use,” said he, ‘‘ going to the Continent. No doubt the 
police there have been communicated with ; and our consuls, eager 
to be of use to justify their salaries, would do their best to secure 
the Westminster murderer ; but what do you say to the highlands 
of Scotland. It is not a very likely place for a fugitive from the 
law to go to, for though no place is better for concealment than a 
highland hill, your mauvais sujet likes good living and must have 
society of some kind or other, and, therefore, he never goes to the 
highlands of Scotland. But you will go there, and I recommend 
Sutherland as the most depopulated and interesting of counties, 
where there is plenty of fishing and shooting. Moreover, it so 
happens that I have at present instructions from a client to get 
him a tenant for a very capital moor. It is large enough for three 
—. and I have already secured two,” said Brian, ‘‘ and you will 

the third. You will find your companions very nice fellows, 
and if you happen to be discovered and subsequently hanged, I 
believe they will look upon it as an uncommonly good joke.’’ 

Darcy at once agreed to the arrangement, and the terms of lease 
were accordingly then and there interchanged, and Mr. Seymour, 
the name Darcy selected, became one of the tenants of the Asb- 
coram shootings, with the right of fishing in the celebrated Lake 

of Ashcoram, and the salmon river which runs out of it. 
Darcy did not venture out that day; but Brian had Mrs. Legh 
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and Bella to dinner, when the arrangements they had made were fully 


* Bac i. and very reluctantly agreed to. The difficulty was, to 


devise a plausible reason for breaking off the marriage, which had 

been spoken of to one or two of the few acquaintances 
Mrs. Legh had in Edinburgh, bui luckily without mentioning the 
name of the fiancé. A good reasonable quarrel must be con. 
cocted, and by Brian’s advice it took place on the settlements. 


- Brian wrote a letter to himself from Darcy, highly indignant and 


honourable, which Darcy copied out and signed. It indulged in 
some very ill-natured remarks about the Scotch nation in general, 
and Scotch lawyers in particular; gave an absolute refusal to 
give certain explanations Brian was supposed to have asked, and 
wound-up by saying that as he must suppose the lawyer acted on 
the instructions of his clients, he thought it due to himself at once 
to break off the engagement. The correspondence concluded by a 
letter from Darcy to Bella, dictated by that lady, in which Darcy 
expressed himself, in the most high-flown terms, in her favour, but 
regretted that he could not give the information required by her 


lawyer without forfe:ture of honour, but conjured her to believe 


that all was as it ought to be, and that she would never regret 
having trusted him, but that if-she would not confide so far in 
his bare word, it were better that all should be ended between 
them. 

Darcy dictated Bella’s reply, in which, in the most feeling ard 


even despairing terms she lamented the obstinacy of her mother io 


following the directions of Brian, and that she could not marry 
him without her mother’s consent. As for freeing him from his 
engagement, she plainly declared as she had no intention of breaking 
off from it herself ; trusting all would come right, in time, she would 
not liberate him. At the same time, she must say that she could 
not understand why he could not give Brian and her mother the 
most reasonable explanations they asked. 

Brian looked carefully over the correspondence, backed up the 
last letter on the series asa copy, and tying them round with red 
ape locked them up in his desk, and remarked, that after so painful 
a correspondence it was the most natural thing in the world that 
the young gentleman should immediately and abruptly leave Edin. 
burgh, and that he should think a month or two's seclusion in the 
Highlands the most hopeful course to soothe his ayitated feelings. 

After this they dined together at Brian’s hospitable board, in 
better spirits than might have been anticipated; and Brian next 
morning, after packing his portmanteau and paying his bill, departed 
by the Scottish Central for the Highlands. 
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INTERNATIONAL ARBITRATION. 


BY DR. ALFRED J. H. CRESPI, 


THAT the time might soon come when wars will cease and armies 
be disbanded has long been the earnest prayer of the Christian and 
the dream of the enlightened philosopher. With Europe one vast 
camp, and wars and rumours of wars continually distracting the 
nations, that blessed reign of peace does not seem likely soon to 
eommence. 

The present century has been pre-eminently distinguished for 
its colossal armies, and hard-fought and sanguinary battles. The 
first fifteen yeurs were passed in wars which cost the lives of not 
fewer than three, perhaps even of four, millions of men, and which 
seriously retarded the progress of the world. . 

With the fall of Napoleon, at Waterloo, the principal source o 
danger was removed, and for thirty years Europe was able to 
breathe, or, rather, it had time to partially recover fiom the effects 
of those expensive, and in many cases iniquitous, wars, which had 
laid waste a large part of the Continent, and had brought sorrow 
and poverty to millions of homes. ‘That brief period of uneasy re- 
pose Over, a new era commenced, one not perhaps so remarkable 
for the number and duration of its wars as for the ceaseless prepa- 
ration made for war—preparations little less ruinous and unwise 
than actual war itself—and so vast, so well organised, as to trans- 
form a great part of Europe into an enormous camp, and half the 
men of Europe into soldiers, 

The wars of the last twenty years have been on a colossal scale. 
Europe has several times seen a million, sometimes nearer two mil- 
lions, of armed men in motion. The United States, separated by 
the broad ocean from the rest of the civilised world, have been the 
scene of a terrible and fratricidal conflict, in which some hundreds 
of thousands of brave and generous men were consigned to an early 
grave. Battles have taken place in which from 300,000 to 500,000 
men have been actually engaged. Science has exerted herself to 
the utmost to improve the weapons with which the migizty armies 
of the present day are armed, and to render possible the rapid con- 
centration of still larger masses of troops. 
~~ Firearms are in general use as remarkable for their accuracy of 
fire as for their length of range. The whole strength of a nation 
is culled forth by the breaking out of war, and the most tremendous 
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efforts are made to lose notime. As soon as war commences there 
is little time for further preparation ; the object then being to turn 
to instant account everything that had been prepared for the purpose 
during the busy years of peace. 

Long before fresh bodies of men could be properly drilled, long 
before the destruction of valuable materiel could be replaced, the 
war may be over. While it lasts, short, sharp, and exhausting ; 
but, fortunately,\soon over. Then once more come the feverish, 
insane rivalry of preparation, the easily-aroused suspicion, the ill 
disguised fear of friends and foes. 

On the scale of recent wars, hostilities could not last long, In 
a single month many millions of pounds are expended, and far 

r sums wasted or destroyed. There is a cessation of industry 
of all kinds, and pestilence and famine would certainly be the re- 
sult of a great war lasting six or seven years. In consequence, 
therefore, of the short duration of hostilities in modern times, a war, 
however terrible and sanguinary while it lasts, would not per- 
manently tax the resources of a nation, and give rise to the heart- 
rending suffering of the Thirty Years War, or of the Seven Years 
War ; were it not that the preparations and expenditure of those 
periods which, by an excess of courtesy, aro known as timeseof 
peace, make it difficult for a nation to recover from its losses and 
defeats. 

The wars of the present generation have been remarkable in 
many ways. The care taken not to cause unncessary loss or suffer- 
ing to the unhappy inhabitants of the country the seat of hos- 
tilities is in itself a pleasing proof of the higher civilisation and 
more practical Christianity of the age. The humanity and tender- 
ness with which the wounded of both sides, and the prisoners, are 
treated would have startled the old Peninsular armies, themselves 
far in advance of the troops of the middle ages, and would have 
seemed to the Great Frederick a mark of effeminacy. This con- 
sideration for the helpless inhabitants of the invaded country, and 
this humane, and almost at times generous, treatment of the 
wounded, are sufficient to show the progress which has been made 
towards that state of universai brotherhood which will one day 
make war impossible, and they are the strongest proofs that the 


unselfish labour of the friends of peace will ultimately be crowned 
with success. 


Surely, now that the world admits that the wounded are men 
and brothers—not wild beasts and enemies—and are entitled to the 
tender care which a suffering brother would claim and receive; 
now that the conquerers, as soon as the battle is over, are the first 
to hasten to the rescue of their wounded foes, and to spare no pains 
to remove them from danger, and to provide them with every com. 
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fort,—there seems some possibility that the nations of the civilisaj 


world will advance a step farther, and perceive and acknowledge 
that war must be a heinous crime, and doubly iniquitous now that 
men are beginning to admit that God has of one blood created all 
the races of mankind, and that He designed them to be brother 
and friends. But this humanity and consideration—excellent a5 
far as they go—ought not to blind anyone to what war really is, 
War and destruction are convertible terms, and must always re. 
main 80. 

There is nothing of which man has any knowledge so awfully 
destructive, while it lasts, as a great war. Men, horses, houses, 
property of all kinds, and the costly materiel of war, are sacrificed 
with a prodigality which, even in these humane days, is appalling; 
and which might become ten times as frightful, were circumstance 
to arise which should call forth, in wild fury, the darker and fiercer 
passions of the combatants. It is certainly not likely, but it is 
quite possible, that in some future struggle between two of the 
principal Continental nations, success might incline first to one 
side then to the other, and then, again, incline to the former ; and 
that two or three years of bloodshed would be required to bring the 
conflict to a decisive termination. 

The suffering caused by six months of war is bad enough ; but 
this suffering would, in every succeeding six months, increase in 
geometrical proportion. At last, when the exhausted combatants 
had to seek, in an armistice, the repose they both sorely needed, the 
injury done to the more unfortunate might be without a parallel in 
the world’s history. 

The power for mischief which an enormous army, like that of 
Germany in the late war, possesses, probably surpasses anything 
which even the strongest enemies of war have attributed to it. A 
million of armed men, exasperated by opposition, privation, and 
hatred, might destroy dozens of flourishing towns, and transform 
the most fertile provinces of Europe into a desert. Twenty 
years of hard work would be necessary to repair the loss, and to 
restore the country to its normal condition. Those who set great 
armies in motion must never be allowed to forget what may 
some day be the consequences of a protracted modern war. 

In one respect, the wars of the last twenty years have been 
very unlike what might reasonably have been expected. They 
have been sanguinary enough, in all conscience; still, con- 
sidering the kind of weapons used, and the immense size of the 
armies engaged, the casualties have been comparatively few. 

In the great Napoleonic wars the percentage of killed and 
wounded appears, according to the most carefully compiled sta- 
tastics, to have been so much larger than what has lately been the 
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rule, that, in spite of the colossal dimensions of the armies engaged, 
it does not seem probable that any of the recent battles have, with 
perhaps one or two exceptions, cost as many lives as the principal 
battles of the beginning of the century. A percentage of from six 
or seven, to occasionally fourteen or sixteen, killed and wounded, 
may fairly represent the average loss in recent battles. Unless 
errors have been made in the returns, generally accepted as 
acourate, the percentage of casualties, sixty or seventy years ago, 
from twelve or fourteen, to twenty or thirty. In one or 
two cases, the percentage appears to have fallen little short of fifty ; 
while on one occasion, that of Albuera, the casualties in the vic-- 
torious army, approached eighty per cent. The battle of Albuera, 
by the way, is a singular proof of the horrors of war. A most 
cautious and impartial critic, Sir William Napier, does not hesitate 
to say that it ought never to have been fought, as no possible 
advantage could result from it; yet in that action nearly twenty 
thousand men fell. 

The explanation of the smaller percentage of mortality of late 
years—a result not to have been expected—is, probably, that now, 
in consequence of the deadly nature of the weapons used, a great 
battle resembles nothing so much as a number of skirmishes. 
Formerly, large masses of troops manceuvred so near to the enemy's 
guns as to suffer terrible loss from weapons comparatively rude, 
but formidable enough when brought to bear on large bodies of men 
and horses. 

The progress of military science has actually been of service to 
humanity, though exerting itself to the utmost to make war still 
more destructive. Modern firearms make it necessary that troops 
should he broken up into long thin lines, and that advantage 
should be taken of any shelter, however small. Dense masses of 
men can rarely in these days be exposed to the fire of artillery 
and infantry near at hand. Were they to be so exposed, the most 
frightful destruction would be the inevitable consequence. 

Still greater improvements in the range and accuracy of firearms 
will probably lead to such a further scattering of the troops engaged 
that the percentage of casualties will be still more diminished. 

The experience of the last two hundred years has shown the 
folly of wars of conquest. Probably, henceforth there will be little 

r of organised attempts to wrest large tracts of territory from 
@foreign nation. When successful, the cost of hostilities would 
make the advantage gained a doubtful one, while the difficulty of 
Tetaining possession of a conquered tract of hostile country for 
more than a very few years seems to be getting greater and greater. 
What, perhaps, is still more important is that public opinion, both 
im England and elsewhere, would no longer sanction attempts of 
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the kind, unless, indeed, they disguised themselves under some morg 
or less plausible pretext. From the danger of wars of conquest, 
Europe seems nearly free. , 

Wars to preserve the so-called balancefof power are not likely 
to be common in future. There never was a time, ancient o 
modern, when the continent of Europe was parcelled out equally 
among ten or twelve principal nations, all pretty nearly of the same 
strength. There never was a time when one or two, at least, did 
not possess far greater power and wealth than the rest. 

Of course, however, the statesmen of the last century never 
pretended to be distressed at the weakness and poverty of Portugaland 
Switzerland, or to fear that the greater strength of Austria or France 
endangered their safety and property. In all their schemes for the 
preservation or the restoration of that ignis fatuus—the balance of 
power—they only thought of the four or fiye principal states of 
Europe. All they attempted to do, all the ministers of the last 
century and of the first half of the present one contemplated, was 
to keep the great powers of the world about as powerful the one as 
another. At best, therefore, the balance of power was a very 
one-sided affair. Experience taught them nothing. They would 
not, they could not, see that the balanve of power, even in the case 
of the great empires of Europe, was yearly changing, and that 
first one, then another, came to the front; and for a time was su- 
preme. 

The wisdom or folly of the government for the time being of 
any nation was, of course, enough to increase or decrease the power 
of that nation. Success in a long and sanguinary war was cer- 
tain to give the victorious people an amount of prestige which, for 
a time, overthrew or disturbed the balance of power. 

Three times in the course of a hundred years England possessed, 
in all probability, more power than any of her rivals. Once, at 
least, in the same century, France was omnipotent. Once in the 
same period, Prussia, ruled by the victorious Frederick, was almost 
without a rival. Within the last twenty years France has seemed 
to be the most powerful nation in Europe; and when her star set 
at Gravelotte and Sedan, Prussia rose to the top, and now can look 
down on all her rivals and neighbours. The very attempt to pre- 
serve the balance of power is certain to lead to greater confusion 
than ever. No nation can long retain the supremacy ; for while 
several powerful countries, all very populous and wealthy, divide 
the Continent of Europe amongst themselves, a turn in the wheel 
of fortune may Jower one, and raise another. The death of her 
ablest generals ard statesmen might deprive Germany of her well- 
arned pre-eminence. 


The source from which danger will long continue to come is 
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far removed from either of the preceding. Wars, in future, will 
y either be wars of revenge or wars intended to keep up 
the dignity or prestige of a nation. There will be no pretence of 
making conquests, though an occupied tract of country may be 
tly retained. There will be no thought of restoring 
the balance of power. [Either ill-feeling between rival nations 
recently at war will rankle and smoulder until the loser in the 
former conflict sees, or fancies that it sees, a favourable opportunity 
for re-commencing the strife, with the prospect of gaining two or 
three barren, though brilliant victories, as a set-off to the late 
defeats ; or some petty insult will be offered to the flag ofa nation, 
or to:some of its people; and then, in the first furious outburst of 
indignation and blind rage, war will be resolved upon. Nothing but 
rivers of blood are then able to wipe out an injury, which, inflicted 
by one man on another, would not always even lead to a lawsuit. 
Times have much changed since Bacon wrote that: Foremost 
among the matters over which kings had to watch, were the power 
and advance of their neighbours, with whom it was not to be their 
endeavour to remuin at peace; but over whom they were to keep 
guard with the easily-aroused suspicion of a savage mastiff. Cer- 
tainly, this is the natural construction which anyone would put on 
Bacon’sown words. ‘‘ First, for their neighbours,’’ he wrote, “there 
can no general rule be given, (the occasions are so variable) save 
one, which ever holdeth ; which is, chat monarchs do keep due sen- 
tinel, that none of their neighbours do overgrow so [by increase 
of territory, by embracing of trade, by approaches, or the like,] as 
they become more able to annoy them than they were; and this 
is generally the work of standing counsels to foresee, and to hinder 
it. During the triumvirate of kings, King Henry the Eighth of 
England, Francis the First, King of France, and Charles the Fifth, 
Emperor, there was such a watch kept, “that none of the three 
could win a palm of ground but the other two would straightways. 
balance it, either by confederation, or, if need were, by a war ; 
and would not in any wise take up peace at interest,—and the like 
was done by that league [which Guicciardini saith was the security 
of Italy] made between Ferdinando, King of Naples, Lorenzius 
Medicis, and Ludovicus Sforza, Potentates, the one of Florence, the 
other of Milan. Neither is the opinion of some of the schoolmen to 
be received, that a war cannot justly be made, but upon a precedent 
imjury or provocation ; for there is no question but a just fear of 





a2 imminent danger, though there be no blow given, is a lawful 


Cause of a war.”’ 


What a state of suspicion and hatred must obtain under such an 
order of things! What hostility between nations, when their 
Severnors are intent only on weakening and injuring one another ! 
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Was this all that the Christian religion, whose motto is love, coylj 
do in fifteen centuries to enlighten the understanding of one of the 
wisest and greatest of men? IfBacon had got no farther thap 
this, what were likely to be the opinions of the yeomanry and 
peasantry of that period ? 

In another of his essays, the one on the true greatness of 
kingdoms and estates, Bacon wrote something more, much jp 
the same style as the above. ‘‘ No body can be healthful without 
exercise;”’ so far he is undoubtedly right: “‘ neither natural body nor 
politic ; and, certainly, toa kingdom, or estate, a just and honourable 
war is the true exercise. A civil war, indeed, is like the heat ofa 
fever ; but, a foreign war is like the heat of exercise, and serveth 
to keep the body in health; for in a slothful peace, both courages 
will effeminate and manners corrupt; but, howsoever it be for 
happiness, without all question for greatness, it maketh to be still 
for the most part in arms; and the strength of a veteran army, 
though it be a chargeable business, always on foot, is that which 
commonly giveth the law, or at least the reputation, amongst all 
neighbour States ; as may well be seen in Spain, which hath had, in 
ne part or other, a veteran army almost continually now by the 
space of six score years.” 

If Bacon did not perceive the evils of war, but, thought thatja 
just and honourable war was for the good of a nation, and likely to 
keep it in health and vigour, who can wonder that men far less 
gifted fell into the same terrible error, and that the vulgar, at all 
times, have looked upon war waged in a foreign land, as a noble 
and manly sport? Bacon saw the advantage which disciplined 
troops must necessarily have over raw and badly-organised levies. 
But, though he evidently foresaw that the expense of a large 
standing army would be great, he could not have guessed to what 
a length the rage for standing armies would one day go. 

War, it seems to be thought by many who allow themselves 
to be deceived as to what its fruits really are, calls forth heroism, 
patriotism, and generosity; therefore, it may elevate and purify 
anation. Were war really to bring together those classes of a 
nation usually in time of peace and prosperity widely separated 
from one another, and almost hostile, something might be said for 
it. Were it to give rise to kindlier feelings between classes, to give 
rich and poor one common object, it would have some redeeming 
features. Unfortunately, war does not promote good feeling even 
among the non-combatants who remain at home ; though it does 
give them a fresh topic for conversation, and now and then causes 
them great excitement. 

_ War tes mations; erects impassable barriers between 
friends and foes ; strengthens that narrow, unchristian love of 
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country, which makes the inhabitant of some wretched little state 
the interests of his fellow-countryman above those of all the 
rest of the world. This be-lauded feeling of patriotism is the 
curse of the humanrace. Againstit every writer, preacher, 

and statesman, ought to fight. 

While the people of one insignificant Italian commune looked 

the inhabitants of the neighbouring paese as enemies, or, at 
any rate,as foreigners, how could Italy, for example, cease to be 
broken up into six or eight hostile countries, each in its turn made 
upofahundred unfriendly paesi? The unity of Italy was impos- 
sible, until all the people who inhabited the communes of Naples 
or Genoa felt and admitted that they belonged to one race, and were 
brothers ; and until the petty principalities and kingdoms of the 
Italian peninsula merged all their differences into the one proud 
name of Italian. Peace and progress were only possible when no 
longer proud of being Calabrese, or Livernese, or Genoese, the people 
of Italy recognised that they were Italians. It was the wars of the 
middleages which kept up this odious isolation,this detestable enmity 
between the people of the same valley, an isolation, an enmity, 
which, until recently, made the Venetian suspicious of, and un- 
friendly to the Florentine, and the Pisan jealous of the Milanese. 

It is war, and the unwise speeches of narrow-minded men which 
make the French jealous of the Prussians, and the Austrians hostile 
tothe Germans. In other words, patriotism—at least some forms 
ofwhat passes for it—is of all things the most likely to lead to 
deadly wars, and to interfere with the spread of civilisation, and of 
the Gospel of Christ. Against that patriotism—which blinds men 
to their duties to one another, and makes them forget that they are 
brothers—the strongest language may well be used. 

Here and there in modern wars, there are heroic deeds and’ 
generous actions. But ought they to be allowed to palliate the 
excesses of war? Ought they to be placed in the balance against 
the frightful catastrophes for which every war is detestable? 

Frederick William Robertson was an accomplished and humane 
man; but he fell into an error not unusual among speakers 
and writers on war. He allowed himself to be carried away 
by the grander features of war, and so forgot its horrors. Perhaps 
he looked upon war in the light with which those who have only 
seen reviews think of it? Perhaps he never attempted to picture 
to himself its terrible realities? At any rate, there are passages 
ibis writings, as well as in those of most authors who have 
touched on the question of war, which are calculated to foster the 
old delusions, and to make men think of the battle-field as a scene 

heroism and nobleness. Woman, thought this eloquent man, 
‘Might gain by war, because of the more chivalrous respect paid to 
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her. War, he wrote, was terrible, but it might be better thy 


riches and the decay of men. War might root out cowardig 
War might unite those who were separated from one another } 
mean religious and political dissensions. War might revive enthy, 
siasm, and rekindle manliness. 

Perhaps war may really occasionally do all these things, byt 
only for a time. But at what a cost would these blessings ly 
purchased! They would be bought with suffering and blood, 
They would entail the separation of nations for years. They would 
keep up patriotism, but they would lessen the love of mankind, 
They would narrow the sympathies of those who would seem to be 
gainers. ‘The circumstances which brought these benefits would 
make more distant the advent of the reign of peace, not that peags, 
ignoble and vile, which is synonymous with cowardice and sensuality, 
but better even then than war, but, that higher and nobler peage, 
when the love of Christ the Merciful will cover the land as the 
waters do the sea, and higher pursuits, more unselfish aims, will 
possess those who try to walk in the steps of Him who was their 
great Exemplar. | 

As soon as war is over, and the tramp of the war-horse and the 
roar of the cannon are no longer heard, then return ill-feeling and 
hatred at home, the wider separation of classes, the fiercer enmity, 
the more easily-aroused suspicion. Where were the unity, the 
patriotism, the chivalry, which the last great continental war ought 
to have brought? What were its fruits in France? Where the reign 
of the Commune, the destruction of the great buildings of Paris, 
and the carnage of the fortunately very short civil war, all that 
the blood.stained fields of Woerth and Gravelotte could do for the 
internal peace of France? That war saved France from the horrors 
of the Bonapartist dynasty ; but it inflicted on her other miseries 
as great, perhaps as lasting. 

But undoubtedly there are opportunities on the battle-field and 
in the trenches for displaying courage of a kind never exercised at 
other times. Were there never again to be a war, the world could 
never again see a handful of heroes defending, to the very death, 
some hotly.contested spot. There would be no more Victoria 
Crosses, no more chivalrous rescues of the wounded, no more of 
those tragic episodes written with the finger of blood, such as the 
one related by the Rev. F. W. Robertson. In one of Sir Charles 
Napier’s campaigns a small party of English soldiers, in consequence 
of a mistake, charged a large body of the enemy, firmly protected 
behind a strong breastwork. All the English soldiers were killed, 
after a gallant struggle. Now, it seems that the warlike hillmen 
of that district place around the wrists of chiefs and valiant soldiers 






if the latter were to be purchased by the accumulation | 
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who fall in battle a green or a red piece of cotton, the latter being 
the most esteemed. But for war, there would be no more oppor- 
tunities for a chivalrous foe to place around both wrists of their 
fallen enemies the highest badge of honour they had it in their 

to confer, in token of their extraordinary admiration of their 

ssing courage, as happened to the handful of British warriors, 
who fell near the rocks of Trukkee. No! war alone renders these 
things possible. 

But peace gives opportunities for valour as grand, as heroic, 
though of a different kind. Can anything on the blood-stained field 
of death surpass the matchless heroism of ignorant English sailors, 
whe have again and again died nobly in the waves, trying to rescue 
the perishing, no matter what their country or creed? Brave 
English colliers s:ave gone down to certain death trying to take help 
to men who were probably lying dead deep down in the bowels of 
the earth. 

In great fires, and in other awful catastrophes, theve has been 
ten thousand times, both in England and in other countries, the 
same constancy displayed, the same noble intrepidity shown. Let 
but the need for assistance arise, let It be thought that twenty men 
are perishing unassisted in a deep mine, from the effects of an 
explosion, another of which might occur at any moment and illite- 
rate men would press forwards in crowds to go down to the relief 
of their friends. The wealthy proprietor, with all his advantages 
of education and culture, generally stands on one side, for they would 
only be his slaves who were dying below; but the ignorant colliers 
would not hesitate to risk all, forevery moment might cost the life 
of aman and brother. Heroism as great as that of the battle-tield 
would have been displayed, wherever needed, because the voice-of 
duty was heard in the hearts of those who so distinguished them- 
selves. The men who fell at Trukkee would have died as willingly 
many service ofdanger. Where heroism and chivalry are wanting, 
the. presence of danger cannot call it forth, whether danger presents 
itself on the battle-field, or in the dark depths of the coal mine. 

The causes leading to war are generally so trivial as to make 
the wonder greater that any attention is paid to them. A third- 
tate official seizes a small ship belonging to a foreign power, and 
immediately the indignation of the latter is aroused. Every man 
and woman clamours for instant war, aud excuses and explanations 
fall on inattentive ears. Or a government fancies that it has some 
Cluim on a desert island, and that some other power is interfering 
with these claims. Remonstrances and counter-remonstrances are 
freely banded about, and the ill-feelings of the rivals are fanned, 
Until they find vent in war. The desigus of a nation on some distant 
aad valueless part of,the world, schemes which might never mature 
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into anything more than empty designs, are sometimes thought to 
justify another nation in going to war, to check the pride of the 
former, and to cripple its power. Sometimes the declaration of war 
affords the very opportunity that was sought for bringing the projects 
in question to perfection. 

Few men could offhand write down the probable causes of most 
of the great wars of the last two hundred years. Still fewer, after 
two years’ study of the question, would agree with one another as 
to the causes of those wars. School histories think it enough, as q 
rule, to state that in such and such a year there was war between 
France and England, or Spain and Germany; but the causes are 
seldom alluded to. 

In consequence of the causes of war being so trivial as usually 
to be too insignificant to admit of being clearly committed t 
writing, it has, of late, appeared probable to many thoughtful men 
that, if the investigation of the grievances which seemed likely to 
plunge two nations into war could be bronght before a properly 
constituted and responsible tribunal, many wars would be prevented, 
and much crime and bloodshed made impossible. The progress of 
civilisation, the rapid and frequent intercourse between nations, the 
high principles of most modern statesmen, and the horror with which 
many of the people who clamour for war regard it in their sober 
moments, seemed to show that the time for the settlement of dis- 
putes by International Arbitration was come. Of late the enlightened. 
labours of several influential philanthropists have drawn the atten- 
tion, not only of individuals and communities, to the importance of 
the subject, but have compelled some governments and nations, not 
merely to admit its value, but actually to resort to it on many 
occasions. Thus proofs have been given of what may some day be 
the ordinary way of settling international disputes. 

International Arbitration is not, after all, the fruit of the wisdom 
© the presentday. In 1671 Sir William Temple so clearly pointed 
out the motives which, in that day, might plunge France into wat, 
that no one could have spoken more plainly against the trivial 
pretexts sometimes thought to justify hostilities. The recognition 
of the trivial causes leading to hostilities was the first step in the 
way to International Arbitration. On the 15th of March, 1826, 
President Adams, in a message to the House of Representatives, 
drew attention to what had been done in the preceding fifty years 
by the United States, in conjunction with other countries, 
diminish the horrors and the frequency of war. And, again, on the 
12th of June, 1849, in the House of Commons, Richard Cobden 
moved that an address should be presented to the Queen to take 
steps for the settlement of future disputes by International Arbi- 
tration. Cobden was supported by Hobhouse, Milner Gibson, 
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Roebuck, and Joseph Hume, and opposed by Lord Palmerston and 
Lord John Russell. In the treaty of 1856, as well as in the twenty- 
third protocal of the Paris Conference, are clauses binding the con. 
tracting parties to the use of mediation be‘ore appealing to arms. 
Of course, among the promoters of International Arbitration are 
many diversities of opinion as to what could be done by it, and as 
to the way in which it ought to bedone. Briefly stated, the opinion 
that is in most favour is that quarrels are continually arising of so 
trivial a nature that, were it to become the rule to refer them to a 
ly-constituted tribunal, the delay would, in many cases, be 
long enough to allow the ill-feeling that had been aroused to 
dieaway ; and that, in the second place, were the rule of resorting 
to arbitration to be established, no nation need fear tho loss of 
prestige, were it to make a move towards a reconciliation. a 

At the present time, war is often resolved upon in such a hurry 
that hostilities have actually commenced before people have found 
out, as they generally do, sooner or later, that there was nothing 
deserving of a recourse to arms. In other cases, a government, 
which might try to re-establish good feeling, when the danger of 
War was imminent, would be branded as cowardly by its opponents, 
and would lose the confidence of its supporters, and so would imperil 
thedignity and prestige of the country, whose affairs it administered. 
Let the rule be once established that all, or most quarrels, should 
be dispassionately discussed by arbitrators, and many wars would 
be prevented. ‘The interests of other nations, not immediately 
concerned in the quarrel, would make them interfere to preserve 
peace and good-will. 

After all, then, International Arbitration is a very simple 
matter. It is only an attempt to carry out the principles, which 
regulate the conduct of individuals, in the concerns of nations. No 
Private person would dream of breaking into a neighbour’s house to 
seize" upon money that was due to him. Public opinion would 
consider such a measure reprehensible, however just the claim 
Might be. No man who had been injured by another would be 
allowed to take his enemy’s life. But, in the dealings of nations, 
things are gravely and deliberately done, which, between indi- 
viduals, would not be attempted, or at any rate, would not be 
‘tolerated. 

_ Were the arbitrators to fail to settle the dispute, there would 

still be time enongh to resort to war ; at any rate, the causes of the 

ing would by that time have been made so generally known 

no one could be in doubt as to the matter in dispute. Now, 

nately, few people have any knowledge of what the rights of 
question at issue are. 


y stated, the question of International Arbitration is so 
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simple that, five hundred years hence, no one will think it possible 
that the apostles of the movement in their day encountered great 
opposition and enmity, and had to work so hard. In spite of its 
simplicity and justice it is difficult to make the world at large under. 
Stand its importance. 

No doubt Mr. Henry Richard, with whose name the matter is 
now honourably connected, expects very much from the tribunal 
he wishes to see constituted. Perhaps he hopes that before long 
wars would actually become impossible. Whether he goes so far 
or not signifies little; for even those who are his opponents, and who 
expect little from his labours, admit that if a tribunal of the kind 
he proposes should only prevent one war in twenty, a great deal 
would be accomplished. ‘The last ten years have proved that the 
time may come when the most extravagant expectations of Mr. 
Richard will be fully realised, and International Arbitration will 
render war impossible. 

It would be impossible, in this paper, to refer, at any length, 
to what Mr. Richard has done, beyond saying that he has laid his 
views before the governments of many nations, In the House of 
‘Commons, of which he isa member, he has brought the matter 
a0bly forward. 

In the Italian House of Deputies, Signor Mancini introduced 

wotion, in favour of International Arbitration, which was calmly 
and generously discussed, and was finally carried without one dissen- 
tient vote. In two other countries the greatest attention has been 
paid to the matter, and the governments of these states have dis. 
cussed the question publicly and fully. Though the same success 
did not await the supporters of the motions in favour of international 
tribunals with which they met in Italy, enough interest was displayed 
to prove that, both in the north of Europe and in the United States, 
Mr. Richard had many friends, who felt with him, and were deter- 
mined to promote the matter he has at heart. Mr. Richard need 
not fear a little opposition and calumny. He has right on his side, 
and his labours, though he may not live to see them triumphantly 
finished, will lay the foundation of that structure of peace for 
which all good men long. 

In the English House of Commons, Mr. Richard’s motion, on 
the 8th of July, 1873, met with a favourable reception. It was 
supported by many able and distinguished men. Among the ma- 
jority, which voted for it, were John and Jacob Bright, Donald 
Dalrymple, Henry Faweett, Sir John Lubbock, Edward Miall, and 
Mr. J, Hardy. Among the minority who opposed it were ‘I’. Brassey, 
Sir Charles Adderley, Mr. Cardwell, Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Samuda, 
and the late Mr. Heury Winterbotham. 


Though Mr. Richard is a Nonconformist, and sectarianism and 
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feeling are allowed to influence all votes in the House of ' 

on this occasion there was less party spirit shown than 

usual. The motion was opposed and supported, to some extent, on 
its own merits. 

Another zealous and hard-working friend of International Arbi- 
tration is the Rev. Arthur O‘Neill, of Birmingham, a platform 
orator of great eminence—at one time, perhaps, better and more 
widely known than he is now—but whose support would be an 
assistance to any cause. Mr. O‘Neill, whose sufferings in the cause 
of liberty, many years ago, have gained for him the sympathy of 
every friend of justice and freedom, and whose earnest eloquence 
and extensive learning obtain for him the respect of all who come 
in his way, has been working hard and indefatigably to do his best 
to disseminate,in the Midland districts of the country those prin- 
ciples which it is Mr. Richard’s privilege to make known over a 
much wider area. 

The views of the enemies of war have been grossly misrepre- 
sented, and, probably, have been sometimes wilfully mis-stated. 
There are persons who look upon all wars as unjust; and who may 
be called peace-at-any-price men. These people would disband 
every regiment in the country, and would refuse to take up arms to 
repel an invasion. The supporters of International Arbitration are 
not, as a body, disposed to go so far. All they propose doing is to 
discourage war, and to devise means for preserving peace. Many 
of them, though they deplore the size of modern armies, would not 
sanction the dis-armament of any nation unless others followed its 
example, nor would they refuse to take part in what they felt ‘was 
a just war. Some would even go farther, and would admit that 
there might be times when aggressive war might be justifiable and 
uccessary. They do not ask for peace at any price, but they do 
ask that governments and nations should never resort to arms until 
all hope of preserving peace is over. But they know that the 
gecasions on which judicious friends and arbitrators would be unable 
to bring about a reconciliation would be rare indeed. 

The constitution of the Internatiunal Arbitration Tribunal has 
been made a sore stumbling-block in the way of its establishment ; 
not, however, by Mr. Henry Richard and his party. It has been 
eontended that a permanent court should be established, while, 
again, it has been pointed out that such a body would not possess 
the confidence of all parties. There are serious objections, at 
Present, to a permanent court, though the time may come when 
Such a body will meet, and will work harmoniously. — 

The aim of the promoters of arbitration is to make it the custom. 

nations never to resort to hostilities until the services of umpires 
been put into requisition. Were this rule established, when 
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disputes did arise, umpires would, as a matter of course, be 
appointed. A permanent court is not indispensable—indeed, there 
are some objections tu it ; but there can be no doubt that were the 
custom established, the disputants would have no difficulty in 
appointing judges of high reputation and unquestioned impartiality 
to weigh calmly and wisely the merits of the question. Such a 
tribunal would always be favourable to peace, for the repre. 
sentatives of neutral countries would, in every case, be anxious to 
discourage war for theirown sake. A court of impartial arbitrators, 
appointed when its services were needed, and invested with neces. 
sary powers, would be the surest bulwark of peace in the world, 
and might be trusted to leave no stone unturned to preserve 
amicable relations. 

In all probability the uses of International Arbitration will be 
more marked for many years to come in cases in which the subject 
-of dispute is of such a nature as not to arouse the fiercer passions 
of the offended people. Were a second Trent affair to occur, it 
might be impossible for the wisest government to preserve peace, 
Occasions may arise, when a whole people, like one man, may 
demand war, and the ministry will find itself a helpless instrument 
for evil in the hands of newspapers and demagogues. But instances 
of this kind seldom arise. In those cases in which the cause of the 
quarrel is not of such a nature as to lead to an immediate war, 
though it might long continue to excite ill-feeling, and might, for 
years, furnish a fitting theme for inflammatory newspaper articles, 
then, through the jealousy kept up, might one day lead to 
hostilities, the services of arbitrators would, at one period of the 

quarrel, be of great use. 

In the disputes for which the Alabama was responsible, perhaps 
there were moments when war between England and the United 
States was to be feared. Asa rule, the danger was remote. Ill 

feeling, however, was kept up, and the two nations were in such & 
mood that a war might, at any time, have been entered upon, 
-ostensibly in conseyuence of some fresh insult given by one side or 
the other; but, in reality, in consequence of the Alabama affair. 
A court was appointed with the mutual consent of the two parties, 
and to that court the matter at issue was referred. Few persons 
are able to appreciate the difficulties with which the adjudicators 
had tocontend. Under the able presidency of Count Sclopis, a man 
of whom Italy may well be proud, every claim was heard and 
settled, and now England and America are at peace, and a recone 
Ciliation of a kind that no war could have brought about has taken 
place. In avery few years no traces will remain of what threatened 
to be a constant source of peril. 


Though not altogether connected with International Arbitration, 
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there are one or two other matters which the friends of the move- 
ment have at heart. The one is the reduction of the immense 
armies of the present day. It is scarcely necessary to point out 
that the rivalry which leads to the keeping up of millions of armed 
men is iniquitous and unwise. Were half the soldiers in Europe 
disbanded there might still be as great danger of war as ever, but 
the evils attendant on great armies would be reduced one half. 
The relative position of nations would remain precisely the same, 
though the condition of every nation would be improved. ‘The other 
matter is to promote anything which would be for the relief of the 
combatants, as well as of the non-combatants, in time of war. 
For instance, the soft lead bullets, used by the Snider, Chassepot, 
Mauser, and Needle rifles, inflict, at short distances, the most 
frightful wounds. The aperture of exit may be several inches 
in diameter. In the late war the Prussians naturally, though 
erroneously, came to the conclusion that the French had used 
explosive balls of small diameter, contrary to the Convention of 
Geneva. The hard balls of the Martini-Henry rifle, consisting of 
one part of tin to twelve of lead, do not cause the same dis- 
integration of tissues. For the sake of humanity efforts might be 
made to induce all civilised governments to use hard balls, which 
do not give rise to the horrible laceration referred to. Surely it is 
quite enongh to know that. a man has been shot through the thigh 
or-the shoulder, by a Martini-Henry ball, to feel sure that his 
chance of recovering quickly enough to take part in one of these 
short modern wars is incalculably small. 

A wound from a hard ball would probably take, on the-average, 
six months to heal, so that the severer wounds of the softer bullets 
are not required to disable those who have the doubtful honour of 
being hit. Another advantage which would result from the use of 
hardened missiles would be that fewer limbs would have to be ampu- 
tated, for fewer long bones would be splintered into fragments. Those 
persons whose humanity and practical Christianity are prompting 
them to do the utmost to reduce the frequency of wars may safely 
be trusted to render all the assistance in their power to measures 
which have as their object the reduction of armaments and the relief 
of the wounded. 

The friends of arbitration and peace have been accused of dwelling 
too much on the money cost of wars, and of forgetting that all the 
money expended on war would not have been wisely spent by the 
nation had there been no war. No doubt the cost of wars has been 
prominently brought forward, while their social evils have been little 
teferred to, so that there has been some ground for this complaint. 

The fault may not, however, lie with those who seem guilty of it. 
The truth is, that it is in the great towns that public opinion has 
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pronounced most strongly in favour of arbitration, and it is in these 
places that money isespecially worshipped. Every argument would 
fall dead on the ears of some merchants and colliery proprietors 
which did not deal with money. In most cases, the surest way of 
reaching the intellect and the heart of a tradesman is through his 
pocket; and those friends of the movement, who have made 
much of the money cost of war, have either done so because, living 
in towns, their thoughts were unduly full of the importance of 
money, or because they have seen that this was the only way of in. 
fluencing the employers of labour, and, therefore, they have done 
well in making much of so potent an argument. 

No human being, who deserves the name, can refuse to sym. 
pathise with those who are labouring hard in the cause of humanity 
and universal brotherhood. There may be people who question the 
wisdom of the measures proposed, and many others who disbelieve in 
them entirely. No one, however, ought to doubt the motives and 
high principles of Mr. Richard, and of his unselfish and conscientious 
supporters. No one ought to venture-to impugn the courage of 
those men, whatever their country or politics, who take the lead 
in an unpopular movement. The soldier needs fortitude and per- 
severance, but so does Mr. Richard, who, for a time, at least, met 
with opposition enough to test his metal thoroughly, and whose 
heroic labours have proved that he is quite as much entitled to a 
Victoria Cross, or to be mentioned in despatches, as the majority 
of those who have gained those coveted honours. 
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THE ROMANCE OF PEPIN McNIDGE. 


IN THREE CHAPTERS. 





BY EDWARD MARKWICK. 





CHAPTER I. 


UNEVENTFUL must have been the life that does not record at 
least, one episode of romance. Even the dullest and most common- 
place of us, when looking back upon the undulating and motley- 
hued perspective of past years, must note, among the sombre 
greens and browns that have formed the staple tone of our in- 
tellectual landscape, some spot where the prevailing tint is roseate. 
And whatever may be the character of our social environment 
whether we vegetate in the atmosphere of the ‘ great unwashed,’’ 
finding courage for the momentous questions of love, or solace 
for the wounds of blighted affection alike in the pewter pot; or 
whether our persons be clothed in purple and fine linen, and we 
are able to go gracefully down on our knees on the turkey carpet in 
the seclusion of the paternal drawing-room, there to plead before 
god Cupid with the fervid eloquence that is born of the champagne 
bottle—in either case the spooney, sentimental heroism that 
animates us is pretty much the same. There is much the same 
vague notion that troubles and dangers of abnormal proportions 
are, of necessity, to be encountered, overcome, and gloried in for 
the sake of the particular one who at that moment happens to 
personify our ideal of feminine excellence. Nor can this notion be 
wondered at, when we take into consideration the fact that the 
greater part of the modern fiction, from three-volume novels to 
penny biographies of highwaymen, has for its principal aim and 
purpose—nay, often for its only raison d’étré—the delineation of the 
apparently insuperable obstacles which invariably arise to prevent 
the tying of the matrimonial knot between ardent and faithful lovers. 
Even in this romance, the birth, growth, and ultimate fate of which 
this veritable history is designed to pourtray, the truth of the 
proverb that “‘ the course of true love never runs smooth,” is, to a 
certain extent, exemplified. And though our hero was nota knight, 
never mounted a war-horse, or ran a tilt for his lady-love,—yet the 
feeling which impelled him to brave perils and overcome difficulties 
im the cause of the mistress of his heart, was as true and earnest 
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an emotion as ever burned in the breast of the mediaeval lover 
rendered immortal by Tennysonian idylls. 

Pepin McNidge was tall: there could be no possible doubt about 
that. Even his bitterest enemies were forced to admit that he was 
decidedly tall. But he was also thin, and sandy, and short-sighted, 
which characteristics, not being generally regarded as graces, or 
desired as accomplishments, gave the aforesaid bitterest enemies 
the opportunity of particularising the tallness which they were 
forced to admit as lankiness, and of likening Pepin himself to such 
common, well-known specimens of inanimate nature or art as best 
exemplify the mathematical definition of a straight line, length 
without breadth. Not that he cared particularly for what they 
said or thought, for he had a soul above such trivial things, and 
rather gloried in his peculiarities ; for, as he was fond of oracularly 
remarking, ‘‘ There never yet existed a man who marked out a clear 
and distinct line of action for himself, and adhered to it, but, 
sooner or later, he became an object for the jealousy-winged and 
envy-tipped arrows of his less-enterprising fellows, and for the 
sneers of the unsympathising world at large.’? This, which wasa 
avourite statement of his, and had been composed with much care 
and regard for effect, may not appear at first sight so applicable to 
the peculiarities referred to above, as to those which owe their 
origin less to birth than to the later exigencies of time and circum. 
stances ; but as he boasted not a few of the latter as well, a second 
glance must convince us that though referring more particularly 
to his acquired eccentricities, he at the same time aimed an odd 
shot at the deriders of his natural ones. At any rate, he had 
undoubtedly “ marked out aclear and distinct line of action for 
himself ;’’ and was he not, in consequence thereof, the object for 
many “ jealousy-winged and envy-tipped etceteras?’’ Had he not 
forsaken the usages of his class, thrown off the trammels, at least by 
night, which still must bind him by day, and even essayed to climb 
the steeps of Mount Parnassus? Of course he had, or in all 
probability this history would have never been written, and the 
world would have been less wise than it is. 

Pepin McNidge was one of those lucky few who are the sons of 
poor but honest parents. Very early in life he had manifested his 
preference for the mental rather than the physical, by retiring to 
a corner of the playground which was attached to the school he 
attended, there to become absorbed in the thrilling adventures of 
Dick Turpin or Jack Sheppard, while his less studious schoolfellows 
were deep in knuckle-down or leapfrog. He would not have 
demeaned himself by the low desire, so prevelent among boys, for 
eherry-stones ; while for buttons he had a contempt that was inex- 
pressible. And this, to a certain extent caused him to be disliked 
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by the many whom he, ata very early age, had stigmatised as 
“yotaries of pleasure.”’ 

But it was not in this way alone that he rose above the ordinary 
schoolboy : he was a perfect marvel for reciting, and would hold forth 
whenever he could secure an audience; which, in justice to his 
school-fellows, we are forced to admit was not often. But at last 
something occurred which made him famous to the end of the term. 
The schoolmaster, who had just managed to live respectably on his 
very moderate salary in single blessedness, suddenly determined to 
take a wife to his bosom ; and in pursuance of this determination, 
he got married ; and it was to celebrate this happy event that the 
good old Vicar gave a treat to his pupils in one of the fields attached 
to the Vicarage, on which occasion, when every one had eaten and 
and drunk to the utmost limits of his capacity, some of the boys 
sang a selection of music, which, according to custom from time 
immemorial, commenced with the doxology, and ended with ‘‘ God 
save the Queen.’’ Then came the piece de resistance: a recitation 
by Master Pepin McNidge, entitled, ‘‘ Selection from the Lady of 
the Lake.’’ Many opinions were advanced by the boys as to whether 
he would achieve a success, or fail ignominiously, the general feel- 
ing being in favour of the latter: though a boy of the name of Cribb, 
whose father was a betting-man, offered to give odds that he’d win, 
which nobody accepted, as nobody knew precisely what it meant. 
But Master Pepin verified the most sanguine predictions by reciting 
it from beginning to end without a stumble, and with an energy of 
declamation that carried all before it. And when he placed his 
right foot about half a yard in advance of his left, lifted his right 
hand above his head, knit his brows and affirmed that— 


“ Come one, come all, this rock shall fly, 
From its firm base as soon as I,” 


the enthusiasm knew no bounds, while even the Vicar clapped his 
hands and smiled approvingly. Ah! that was a great day for all 
concerned, but greatest of all for Master Pepin McNidge, the hero 
of the hour. 

All this, however, by the way, just to show that when he left 
school it was with a well-earnedreputation; and that, too, in the sphere 
of life most congenial to his tastes and aspirations. He would have 
sacrificed a great deal to have been able to adopt some profession 
where the talents he felt he possessed would have been brought 
prominently into play. But the fates—and the pecuniary liabilities 
contracted by his father when he had madly rushed into the vortex 
of the ham and bacon trade—forbade, and on leaving school at the 
age of fourteen he was fain to transfer his attention from the flowery 
walks of literature to the hosiery department in a small retail 
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draper’s shop in the town of Muddleford. It was a terrible change; 
a small mind would either have given up the hopes and ambitions 
of the past, and have settled down into a prosaic hosier for the rest 
of itsdays, or have collapsed. But the mind of Pepin McNidge 
was not small; and though he despised the occupation of pandering 
to the vile taste of the multitude who thronged the shop, especially 
on a Saturday night, he nevertheless saw the necessity of spending 
all his energies in the pursuit of those pecuniary advantages which 
accrued from the sale of fag-ends of ribbon and faded flowers, thereby 
increasing the very moderate remuneration he received for an 
unwearied application to business between the hours of eight in 
the morning and eight at night. 

From the general description which has been given of the per. 
sonal appearance of Pepin McNidgey it may be gathered that he 
was not a perfect Adonis. Indeed, he candidly admitted (to him. 
self) that he was not what the world called handsome. But he 
felt that the literary fire which burned within him, and which 
manifested itself in disordered locks, pensive looks, and collars and 
cuffs with Byron's head printed thereupon, gave him a character 
which even red hair, angularly-shaped body, and disproportionally 
thin legs, could not conceal. Then he would frequently go for long 
walks with a bundle of books under his arm, and a look of abstrac. 
tion on his face; would indulge in profound reveries with his eyes 
fixed on vacancy, and when aroused therefrom would start and 
give such a visible effort to bring his mind down tp the lesser 
things of earth, that you could see with half an eye that he had 
been cogitating a comet at least. All these things, together with 
the ease with which he varied and illustrated his conversation 
with apt quotations from standard authors, invested him with a 
sort of mysterious charm that went along way with the feminine 
population of Muddleford. But that which made him, more than 
anything else, an object of admiration to those of the female com- 
munity whose propensities were the blue-stockingest, was the 
superior atmosphere which seemed to pervade him—his literary 
unapproachability, if we may so term it. He held himself aloof 
from the common ruck of girls: he was never seen walking in the 
park on a Sunday afternoon with any of the fashionable nymphs of 
Muddleford. He would be seen gloomily contemplating the gay 
crowd of passers-by from some secluded nook among the trees; oF 
wandering with a slow and melancholy step along some bypath, 
with ‘‘Shakspeare’’ under his arm and “ The Origin of Man,” 
sticking out of his pocket ; or pouring into the attentive ear of his 
friend Tibbins (his only friend) some rapturous eulogium on & 
poem he had recently met with, some startlingly new and original 
theory he thought of propounding ; or some excited denunciation of 
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the painted and bedizened multitude, who were disporting themselves 
within a stone’s throw. He thought very strongly on the latter 
point, as may be inferred from a burst of eloquence which, on one 
occasion, fell from his lips into the ever-ready ears of his fidus 
Achates, Tibbins, ‘‘ Look!” said he, pointing to the crowd of both 
sexes that was wending its way to the park to participate in some 
festivities going on there. ‘“ Look at this thoughtless multitude, 
who with heedless step are passing by the pleasures of solitude, the 
joy of poring over a musty volume, the pages of which shine with 
the lore of ages gone by; neglecting the happiness that accrues 
from burning the midnight lamp to the wisdom of the past, of 
devoting the solitary night, in the seclusion of the closet, to the 
genius of the present, or of building an altar on which to sacrifice 
a fervid adolescence to the glorious possibilities of the future. Poor 
painted butterflies, the creatures of an hour, how soon will they 
flutter through their little earthly span, and quit this scene of wasted 
opportunities to be consigned to the cold embrace of universal 
mother earth, ‘ unwept, unhonoured, and unsung!’”’ It is need. 
less to say how heartily Tibbins re-echoed these sentiments, when 
he had recovered himself sufficiently to do so. 

While speaking of Tibbins it may be well just to pourtray his 
most prominent characteristics, among which must certainly not 
be reckoned his nose, for it would have been difficult to have dis. 
covered a nose which by nature was more unprominent. In figure 
he was short, very short and stout, with plump little legs and 
Pippin cheeks, and eyes which twinkled with an ingenuous 
rozuishness that was pleasant to look upon. He had an honest, 
good heart, the prevailing sentiment of which was love for his 
parents and sister, and admiration for the qualities of his friend 
Pepin; an admiration which was increased by the fact that he 
possessed none of these qualities himself, being slow of speech, 
solid and practical in mind, and most unimaginative and un- 
literary. His father was the proprietor of na old-established 
grocery business in the town, and by perseverance and attention 
to business, had accumulated a nice little fortune, all of which 
was destined to line the pockets of his son John and his daughter 
Mary Anne, when he, John Tibbins senior, should be gathered to 
his fathers ; the same having been duly and legally set forth on 
parchment, attested by divers witnesses, and then consigned to a 
strong box in the strong room of Silas Wrinkelton, Esq., the 
solicitors who lived just out of the town, in the large white house 
with the green blinds. John junior had, for some time past, taken 
n active share in the business, and hoped to continue to do so 
while health and strencth lasted; for if ever he indulged in any 
day-dreams for the future it was to see himself the proprietor of 
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that snug little business, with a comfortable little wife and such 
pledges of affection as Heaven should be pleased to bestow; a 
coterie of friends, chieftest among whom would be Pepin McNidge; 
the means whereby to live in peace and help the needy; and last, 
but not least, a seat in the town-council. Yes! he did hope some 
day to be a town-councillor, to improve the roads, keep the pump 
in order, have the town clock better regulated, and generally 
make and unmake laws for the special behoof of the inhabitants of 
Muddieford. 

About six months before our story opens, some little excitement 
nad been caused in the town by the appearance of the special 
four-wheeler attached to the railway station, outside of which was 
a considerable amount of luggage and a parrot, accompanied inside 
by an elderly gentleman of well-attired though weather-beaten 
exterior, and a young lady, whose close resemblance in point of 
features to her companion left no doubt, in the minds of the 
Muddiefordians who witnessed the arrival, that she was _ his 
daughter. They drove straight toa house which had been unoe 
cupied for some time, called ‘* The Firs ’’ (probably because not a 
vestige of fir had ever been seen within miles of it), and entered 
upon possession. ‘The next day, in some incomprehensible way, it 
became generally known the gentleman was a retired naval officer 
who had seen service, named Captain Bell, and that the young 
lady who accompanied him was his only daughter. Great excite. 
ment had presently ensued among the members of that sex which 
13 justly termed ‘‘ the softer,’’? from the fact that Miss Bell had 
already appeared in divers coloured silk dresses, and had worn as 
many as three different bonnets in one week. Indeed, Miss 
Beatrice Wrinkleton, who had hitherto been the acknowledged belle 
of the town, went so far asto assert that “she knew she was a 
c-eature ;’’ which strong language met with the entire concurrence 
of her large circle of feminine friends, who had met, in solemn 
conclave to consider and devise the best means to be employed in 
humbling the pride of the above mentioned “ creature.”’ 

Among the members of the opposite sex, however, but one 
opinion prevailed ; and that was that the dancing brown ringlets of 
Miss Bell were charming; that the sparkling eyes of Miss Bell 
were starlike; that the figure of Miss Bell was irreproachable ; 
that Miss Bell’s tout ensemble was irresistible. All this occurred in 
August. In December Mrs. Tibbins cave her Christmas party, 
which was one of the most popular events in Mudilleford; and, 
of course, invited Miss Bell, whom she had met at a tea-meeting, and 
who promptly accepted her invitation. Many of the other young 
ladies, led by Miss Beatrice Wrinkleton had, thereupon, privately 
declared their intention of absenting themselves from the party; 
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put as the day drew near, with that inconsistency which is such a 
charming feature in the mental phenomena of women, they had 
changed their minds and decided to go, relieving their overcharged 
bosoms by speculating as to what Miss Bell would wear. And 
when the night at last arrived, and Miss Bell appeared ‘in the 
simplest of white muslin dresses and the sweetest of smiles, even 
Miss Beatrice Wrinkleton condescended to remark that ‘* white 
muslin seemed to suit her.’ And when she had played an over. 
ture, sung one or two songs, danced with the three plainest gentle. 
mep. in the room, and in many other ways proved herself as amiable 
in disposition as she was fascinating in appearance, one and all 
were fain to admit that she was the most delightful person they had 
met for a long time. 

But where was Mr. Pepin McNidge all this time ? During the 
earlier portion of the evening he had retired, immediately after an 
introduction to Miss Bell, to a remote corner of the room, and 
thence had pensively gazed at her through his glasses, without, 
however, making any attempt at a closer acquaintanceship. But 
just as supper was announced he had emerged from the obscurity 
that had enveloped him, had descended the stairs in close proximity 
to her, had picked up and returned her fan when she dropped it, in 
so doing touching her hand, and receiving a thrill which penetrated 
to the small of his back; and finally, had seated himself on her 
left at the supper table, after brilliantly outmanceuvring the fourteen 
other gentlemen who had individually aspired to that honour. 

Now a flow of language was one of the special things on which 
Pepin prided himself, and on this occasion he surpassed all his 
former efforts. Never had words come so easily, puns been made 
80 Wittily, repartees been given so rapidly, or an effect produced so 
triumphantly as at this memorable repast; and when they at 
lengih rose to return to the drawing-room, it was with proud satis- 
faction that he felt he had made an impression that would be last. 
ing. And to what further achievements he might have been led, 
had not Miss Bell’s cab been directly after announced, it wvuld be 
hard todetermire ; but he had experienced the ecstacy of seeing her 
pass by many eager aspirants, to ask him to find her shawl and place 
her safely in the cab, all which he had done in a perfect glow at 
the distinction, receiving at her hands, as a parting gift, the flower 
she had worn in her bosom all the evening. Ah! that flower ; 
since that eventful night with what fond rapture had he taken it 
daily from its resting-place, in the drawer where he kept his clean 
clothes, to look at it, and sigh over it, and smell it! for something 
told him, in tones that were not to be mistaken, that he had met 
his fate. 

Since that time he had lived in a daily tremor of expectation, 
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hoping, yet always fearing, to see her. Often, while contemplati 

a distant but approaching object which resembled one of the bonnets 
she was in the habit of wearing, had he walked into the arms of 
some stout lady who was turning a corner, to his own discomfiture 
and her manifest detriment. Often, when going to some customer's 
house, with a brown-paper parcel under his arm and a yard-stick 
in his hand, hud he fancied that he saw her coming down the street, 
and had thereupon hurried down the first turning and round another 
way, cursing in his heart the miserable badges of his trade, which 
fate compelled him o carry. Once he had met her face to face, 
when he had taken off his hat with a flourish, inclined his body in 
the approved style, aud walked over a small child which stood in his 
way, all at one and the same time. After this occurrence he had 
privately bought three candles, and had burnt them in the midnight 
solitude of his bedroom, while composing that poem which com- 
menced thus— 


“A gentleman I easier can pourtray, 
But how shall I by any means convey, 
The many phases of the witching grace, 
The varied charms of figure and of face, 
The locks Hyperion, or the killing glance 
Of sparkling eyes that look at you askance 
With such deep meaning in their liquid gieam. 
That as you meet the softly kindling beam, 
You needs must yield, the magic spell obey, 
That spite your reason, charms your heart away !” 


And much more to the same effect, all of which had appeared in 
the Poet’s Corner of the ‘‘ Muddleford Weekly Chronicle,’’ entitled 
“Stanzas to A.,”’ Annie being the Christian name of Miss Bell. 
Public opinion had been very much at sea as to the author of this 
sentimental effusion; but what cared Pepin for that. Ze knew; he 
walked about with the proud knowledge that in his brain had ger- 
minated the lines which agitated the breasts of all the young ladies 
of Muddleford whose names begun with an A. And perhaps she 
knew ; what rapture, what ecstacy, that thought gave him! and 
his heart glowed with a triumphant fire, that even packages of 
hosiery could not damp, nor brown-paper parcels and yard-sticks 
extinguish. 

Then had occurred an incident which for a time caused the 
reason of Pepin McNidge to totter on its throne. One morning he 
had risen rather earlier than usual, and had settled down to a poem 
he was writing ; but after cudgelling his brain for two hours and 
vainly seeking for inspiration by the approved method of hitting 
his forehead and walking with unsteady steps up and down his 
chamber, and having only succeeded in writing one line, a corre- 
sponding line to which seemed beyond the reach of human ingenuity, 
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he had relinquished his efforts, had descended into the shop and 
commenced dusting bis department with a heavy heart. And when 
he saw the postman entering the door, he had gone to take the 
letters from him with averted look and melancholy air, and had 
commenced sorting them in a spiritless sort of way that was quite 
pitiable to behold; and when he came to that scented envelope, 
it was with a listless curiosity that he turned it over to sce to 
whom it was directed. But his countenance changed when he read, 
in charming feminine characters, the address, “ Pepin McNidge, 
Esq., 42, High-strect, Muddleford.’’ He drew a long breath, care. 
fully examined its exterior, and smelt it; then drew another long 
breath, opened it, and read— 


“Miss Bell presents her compliments to Mr. McNidge, and requests the 
pleasure of his company at an evening party, on Friday, Dec. 26th. Dancing 
to commence at 9 o'clock.” 


Now if there was one trait more conspicuous than another in his 
habit of mind, it was the coolness and sang-froid with which he 
deported himself under trying circumstances, or on sudden emer- 
gencies; but this momentous character of this communication, the 
tremendous issues it involved, and the clear proof it so unmistakably 
gave that he was not entirely forgotten by her whose absolutely 
distracting perfection had never for an instant been absent from his 
mind, were altogether too much even for his self-possession. The 
shop seem to swim round him, and he reeled against a pile of 
prints, bringing them in confusion to the ground, and was only 
brought to his senses by hearing the voice of his master exclaiming, 
in harsh accents, ‘‘ Mr. McNidge, sir! what is the matter with 
you; you’d better be careful, sir!’’ And he had mentally de- 
termined that he would be careful; careful of that precious letter, 
which he took the first opportunity of kissing and then consigning 
to the pocket which was nearest to his heart, How he eat next to 
nothing both that day and the next, deriving support principally 
from the continued reperusal of that letter ; and how he spent two 
whole evenings and wasted a quire of best note-paper in endeavouring 
to compose a suitable answer, it is needless for us to particularise. 
Let it suffice to narrate that an acceptance of the invitation was at 
length written and despatched (and, of course, immediately after, 
when it was too late, he remembered a very telling sentence that he 
had entirely omitted) ; and that in the course of a few days he had 
recovered himself sufficiently to be able to refrain from any outward 
— signs of the joy that refreshed while it agitated his soul 
within. N 
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CHAPTER II. 


Time had come round, and it was the evening of Christmas day, 
All day long the snow had been falling, accompanied by a fierce 
north-east wind, that whirled the snow flakes about in such a mad 
style that they seemed half undecided whether the ground were 
their destination or not, and so kept making a rush first to one side 
and then to the other, and then straight up in the air like so many 
unquie} spirits. Nevertheless, the ground had become covered far 
and wide with a white mantle of considerable thickness ; and now, 
in the dusk of the evening, as Pepin and his friend John stood 
looking out of the window of Mr. Tibbins’ house, they noticed how 
rapidly the wheel and hoof marks in the road and the dirty track 
on the path were becoming filled up and erased by those little 
restless morsels, whose behaviour was wilder than ever. Pleasant 
had been the day so nearly over. Pepin had dined ex famille with 
the Tibbins’, the only other strangers being two orphan nieces of 
his host’s, who had come to spend Christmas with them ; and then 
all had joined in playing charades, blindman’s buff, family coach, 
and other Christmas games, in which the principal talents required 
are good temper and agility. Pepin had joined in all this, but it 
was with a coolness and want of zest, together with occasional fits of 
abstraction, that made it but too apparent that his thoughts were 
far away. Jobn had not noticed it, being too much engaged with 
such ordinary pleasures as are found in eating and drinking, dodging 
about to escape the pursuer in blindman’s buff, or disporting him. 
self in the intricacies of the gay quadrille. But Mary Anne had 
felt it deeply. There had been a time when the plump little figure, 
rosy cheeks, and laughing black eyes, of which she was the happy 
possessor, had been a great attraction to Pepin; when he would 
have been sure to have secured her hand for the first set, which he 
knew she liked, and which he danced so well. True, he had danced 
with her once during the evening, but it was with a coolness and 
apathy that went to her heart. And now the tea-things having 
been cleared away, and Mr. and Mrs. Tibbins having ensconsed then- 
selves by the fireside, she was sitting with her two cousins, em- 
broidering" some slippers, and wondering what could be the meaning 
of it all; while Pepin and John were talking by the window. 

“T’ve sanguinary hopes of doing of it,’’ said John, alluding # 
the first attempt he had made that evening to unravel the mysteries 
of that dance called the ‘‘ Redowa.”’ ‘I shall have another go # 
it to-morrow ; that is,’’ he added dubiously, “if anybody ’ll try # 
with me.” 
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‘Qh! you will do it in time,’’ said Pepin, turning from the 
window ; ‘‘ and if you’ll take my advice, you will have sanguine 
hopes for the future.’’ ) 

‘Ah!’ said John, apologetically, “I thought it didn’t sound 
quite right, but you know what I mean. And-I really do think 
I shall do it pretty soon,’’ he added, returning again to the subject 
on his mind.; “ it’s very difficult at first, but when I get over them 
twists I shall have it; let’s see, this is how it goes, aint it?’’ and 
he executed a series of hops and skips and false starts, which Pepin 
watched with an amused look of superiority, for he had mastered 
“them twists ’’ long ago. 

John had discontinued his efforts to attain proficiency on ‘‘ the 
light fantastic toe,’ and had resumed his occupation of watching 
the snow flakes, when the silence was again broken, this time by 
Pepin. ‘‘ Jobn,’’ said he, turning to his friend, “‘ do you believe in 
mental magnetism? Do you believe,’’ he continued, without 
giving John time for an answer, ‘‘ do you believe in that mysterious 
affinity that exists between some people, drawing, nay, forcing them 
into close and intimate relations one with another? Have you ex- 
perienced that subtle power which makes us feel attracted or 
repelled by a person whom we have never seen before? Can you 
analyse the spell that is sometimes cast over us by a soul mightier 
than ourown? Ah! I believe in it; I have experienced it; but 
vain is my attempt to analyse it!”’ 

_ “Ts it though !’’ said John, in a tone which implied incredulity, 
“well, I shouldn’t ’a thought it.” | 

‘* Now,’’ continued Pepin, ‘‘ take as a very common illustration 
the friendship between man and man; take the friendship which 
exists between ourselves, John. Now, I am tall, and you are not; 
I give my eutire leisure to the wooing of the Muses, you scarcely 
know the difference between a Muse and a-a-adromedary. I pay 
great attention to verbal and grammatical accuracy in my conver- 
sation, you maltreat the Queen’s English with an innocent calm- 
ness and incoherency of articulation, which I assure you sometimes 
throws me into acold prespiration ; and though I know that a better 
effect, would be produced when we are out walking together, if I did 
not have to double myself up quite so much to enable me to carry 
on a Conversation with you ; though, I must admit, I should prefer 
you to have a taste for literature and a mind for grammatical 
harmonies,—yet for you, friend John, I cherish a feeling of friend. 
ship such as I have for none else! ”’ 

‘So do I, old man, so do I,’’ said John fervently. 

_“ And can you not imagine what it must be,’”* Pepin went on 
with increasing enthusiasm, “ when the other to that sacred bond of 
union is of the gentler sex ?. when the heart that beats in response to 
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your own is feminine? Then what a charm is thrown over your 
life; how brightly the sun shines, how sweetly the birds sing, how 
changed everything appears then; with what increased energy do 
you put forth your strength, straining every nerve to render 
yourself more worthy of your alter ego!”’ 

*€ Don’t you, just!” said John; “ I believe you there,’’ and so 
he did from his heart, though he had but a very vague conception 
what anybody’s “alter ego’’ was. 

Pepin laid one hand on his friend’s shoulder, and looking him 
full in the face was about to say something in his most impressive 
manner, when his glance, wandering for an instant round the room, 
encountered a look of mingled sorrow, reproach, and a something 
‘else which he could not quite understand from Pollie; while at the 
same moment he heard Mrs. Tibbins notifying that supper was ready ; 
so in some confusion he turned abruptly away, and meeting one of 
the cousins, made some vague remark, and asked her to come to 
supper, which she did in a slight flutter at the honour done her, 
And though his conscience, roused by that look, rather smote him, 
it was soon forgotten in the bewildering character of the knowledge 
that to-morrow was boxing-day, and that really, without any chance 
of mistake, on the evening of that day the ball at Captain Bell’s 
was to take place. | 

Daring supper that was the principal topic of conversation. 
Both John and Pollie were going, and great were the anticipations 
indulged in with regard to the splendour and diversity of the enter- 
tainment. It was already known that two violins and a cornet had 
veen specially engaged to accompany the piano during the dancing. 
And some real private theatricals had been got up by some of the 

young people; none of your charades, which are at the best but 
make-believes, but a real play, with real dresses, real swords, a real 
stage, and some very nearly real thunder and lightning. And 
though Mr. and Mrs. Tibbins were not going, they took as much 
interest in the proceedings as if they were, the only silent one of the 
party being Pollie. 

Poor Pollie! It certainly was very hard to have to pretend she 
was delighted to go, when she would much rather have stayed away. 
She did not care particularly for these grand affairs at any time, 
her taste lying more in the direction of a quiet, cosy, homely little . 
party with no formality. And now that Pepin was estranged from 
her, she cared less for gaiety than ever. For she had seen through 
it all; she had noticed his lately-acquired depressed looks and bright- 
coloured neckties ; she had read the piece of poetry to “ A. ;’’ she had 
heard and understood his rhapsody that very afternoon about ‘‘affini- 
ties’’ and what not, and had seen the inward delight that moved him at 
the prospec‘s of the morrow ; and she knew only too well that all 
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must be traced to that fatal evening at her father’s house where he 
had first met Annie Bell. So it is not to be wondered at that she 
Jooked forward to the coming festivities with feelings not joyous 
but grievous. And it was quite a relief to her when supper was 
over and they separated with mutual expressions of goodwill and 

wishes for the new year just approaching; Mr. and Mrs. 
ct and John to sleep the sleep of the just, she to retire to her 
chamber and shed many sorrowful tears, and Pepin to wend his way 
to his back attic, there to lie tossing about in vain endeavours to- 
think of the best way of saying what he meant to say to Miss Bell 
on the morrow, and finally to fall into a troubled slumber from 
which he awoke in a state of great perturbation, having dreamt 
that he had attempted to say what he meant to say to Miss Bell, 
and had made a mull of it. 

Boxing-day dawned at last, as all days we have been looking 
forward to do in due course of time, and with it came more snow 
and more wind. And the hours passed with their ordinary speed 
and regularity, though to Pepin, the anxious one, they seemed to 
to drag terribly. Often, when in the hurry and bustle of business, 
had he thought of the joys of solitude, and the good use he would 
make of days of leisure, had he been fortunate enough to possess 
them. And now that he had what he desired, for business was 
suspended, and he had the whole of the day to himself, how vain 
were his uttempts to put his good intentions into practice. He 
got out paper, pens, and ink, and set to work on an epic poem 
he was writing in pentameters ; but the Muse would not respond, 
and the words would not rhyme. Then he tried blank verse, but 
succeeded even worse, producing nothing but blank paper which 
was reflected in his own blank face. Lastly he threw all his 
energy into an essay he had lately determined upon writing, having 
for its aim the proving that woman is necessary for the welfare of 
the universe and the happiness of mankind; but it was no use 
trying. When he had just built up in his mind a very elaborate 
argument, before he could put it to paper, the thought of that blue 
waist-ribbon Miss Bell had last worn would come upon him with 
such overpowering effect as to put to flight every other thought in 
his head, and to reduce to chaos his reasonings @ priori, together with 
his deductions a posteriori. 

But the time when he could, with some show of reason, begin 
the operation of dressing arrived at last. And when that task was 
completed, and he saw as much of his person reflected in the glass 
as its rather scanty dimensions of six inches square would permit, 
he could not help thinking that the dress suit he had hired for the 
occasion fitted him to a nicety, and that the white rosebud in hi 

button-hole was perfection itself. And it was with a feeling of 
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proud satisfaction swelling in his breast, at the consciousness that 
this evening a least he would look worthy of his choice, and be able 
more triumphantly than ever to carry all before him, that he 
descended ihe stairs and entered the four-wheeler which had been 
specially chartered to convey him safely to his detination. 

It is matter for regret that space will not allow of as full and 
circumstantial a description of what occurred, on that eventful 
evening, as we should like to write and as our readers might desire 
to peruse. And our regret is the keener that we cannot rescue 
from oblivion the graceful speeches and witty rejoinders that Pepin 
made, under the magnetic influence of those bright eyes. And we 
feel an almost irresistible impulse to describe in detail how John 
Tibbins, having found a young lady willing to share the perils of a 
Redowa with him, ‘‘ had another go at it,’’ and performed ‘‘ them 
twists’? in a most satisfactory manner. But inexorable space, or 
rather want of it, forbids, and we must content ourselves with 
briefly mentioning the fact, that at last, being fortified and 
emboldened by supper, Pepin led Miss Bell out to dance a 
schottische, in the grave performance of which he resolved himself 
into a series of animated geometrical figures of an exceedingly 
tasteful and intricate character ; and that at its conclusion he led 
his partner to a cool and sequestered corner in the conservatory, 
where they both sat down. 

‘*T am exceedingly obliged to you for that charming dance,” 
said Pepin, with much empressement ; ** will you allow me to bring 
you some lemonade ?”’ 

‘* Oh, no! thanks !’’ said his companion, who was fanning herself 
with her handkerchief. ‘‘I am not thirsty, and this is such a 
pleasant spot to sit in—is it not ?”’ 

‘Yes, indeed,’ he rejoined with an expressive look; ‘‘a 
yeritable Eden to me, I assure you, blest as it is by the presence of 

‘ne who—’”’ 

** Do you see that beautiful camellia bud?’ she said, interrupt- 
og him and looking away. ‘I wish you would get it for me— 
hen—TI have something particular to say to you.” 

Pepin did not require to be asked twice, and very soon had 
secured the bud, claiming as reward the privilege of fastening it 

in her dress ; which operation having been at length satisfactorily 
performed, he sat down just a shade closer to her than before, and 
prepared to listen. 

“ Now,” she began, ‘‘ before I tell you a word you must pro- 
mise me faithfully never to reveal it to anybody: not to a living 
soul !”” 

“Upon my sacred word of honour,”’ said Pepin solemnly, at 
the same time placing his hand upon his breast, ‘‘ I vow I never 
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will. To whom could I wish to unfold—the communion of two 
pearts—the— 

‘No; Iam sure you will not,” said she, interrupting him. 
‘Tam sure you are of too honourable a nature to commit such a 
preach of confidence (here Pepin laid his hand upon his heart), 
and there is no one but you in whom I can confide (here he with 
difficulty restrained himself from going down on his knees), and 
really Iam most unhappy,”’ and she lifted her handkerchief to he 
eyes. 

In a voice trembling with emotion Pepin besought her ‘‘ not to 
distress. herself, to dry her tears, to rely upon him,” and much 
more to the same effect, and even went so far as to take her hand 
and press it. 

‘You must know,”’ she continued after having yielded to his 
entreaties and become calm, ‘‘ you must know that a—a very 
particular friend of my father’s is in great trouble and even 
danger. He has, unfortunately, got himself mixed up with some 
political disturbance, and with, others has been compelled to leave 
this country to escape the clutches of the law. And this morning 
we have received a letter from him, telling us that he has returned, 
and is at present hiding at Wixley, and that he is absolutely with- 
out money or necessaries of any kind, having been compelled to 
pawn or sell all he possesses for his daily need. And he is not 
well enough to walk here froma Wixley in this weather. 

‘“‘Dear me !’’ said Pepin, quite shocked ; ‘* how dreadful !’’ 

“Yes; isn’t it?’ she replied; “ and the trouble is increased 
by the impossibility of communicating with him. You know,” 
she continued, in answer to his inquiring look, “‘we dare not 
addiess a letter to him in his correct name, for fear of making 
his whereabouts known; and the foolish fellow omitted to tell us 
in his letter what name he was passing under; and we know 
nohody whom we could trust to go to him. Really, I can’t think 
whatever we shall do,’’ and she raised her handkerchief to her 
eyes again. 

Pepin comprehended the situation ina moment; he saw that 
here was an opportunity of achieving something worthy of himself. 
Had the lady been any other than Miss Bell, the chivalrous regard 
fer the fair sex which was such a prominent feature in his character, 
would have impelled him to do his utmost on her behalf. But 
when the distressed one was his idol, his love and his guiding star, 
the one whose presence haunted him by day and marred his 
slumbers by night, there was no room for reflection or hesitation. 
So he ventured to take her hand once more, and said in a voice of 


trembling fervour, ‘‘ Dear Miss Bell, if you can trust me, J wil go 
for you.” 
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Miss Bell withdrew her handkerchief from her face, and looked 
at him with eyes made more beautiful than ever by the bewitch. 
ing glitter of tears, and said gratefully, “Oh, Mr. McNidge, how 
can I thank you? I was sure from what I knew of your character 
that you would help us; but what a terrible journey it will be, in 
this weather too !’’ 

“Qh! pray don’t think of that,” said he eagerly; “I’m sure 
I shan’t care a straw for it. I rather enjoy roughing it, and I am 
quite fond of snow. When would you like me to start? Now? 
Immediately ?”’ ' 

‘¢ Oh, no,” she answered with a smile. ‘‘ Of course, not to-night; 
but if to-morrow night will be convenient to you, I should be 
glad, as I am so dreadfully anxious to hear how he is.”’ 

“To-morrow night it shall be done,” declared Pepin with a 
determined air ; “ to-morrow night the very naturai anxiety which 
you and your father feel for the safety of a friend shall be dissi- 
pated, whatever obstacles array themselves in my path. Nothing 
in the world shall prevent me carrying out a request of yours.” 
And Heaven knows he meant it. 

“We had better now return ‘to the drawing-room or we shall 
be missed,”’ said Miss Bell, after a short pause; ‘‘ before you go 
to-night I will give you this purse and letter, which you have so 
kindly promised to give to Mr. Franklyn; that is his name, Harry 
Franklyn. You will find him at the Wheatsheaf, a small public- 
house down a place ca!led Crabb’s Gardens. I don’t know how 
you can ask for him, only be sure you don’t meution his real name. 
But I know I can trust to your discretion,’ she added witha 
bright smile, the charm of which sent a glow to poor Pepin’s heart 
that threatened to pulverise it. 

With what different feelings did he lead her back to the drawing- 
room! How indescribably important he feli as he surveyed the 
other members of the party, who were doing their flirting, or what 
not, in the o'd humdrum, commonplace style, that had equally pre- 
vailed when their grandfathers were boys! How he pitied them 
as he watched an ardent swain eagerly fetching lemonade or 
almonds and raisins for the object of his admiration, and then seat- 
ing himself by the fair one’s side, assume a look of self-complacency, 
which said, as plainly as possible, that he felt he merited some re- 
ward for his trouble! And how stupid, Pepin thought, must be 
the position of cne born in good circumstances, who had fallen in 
love with a lady of equally good circumstances, by whom he} was 
loved in return, and whose parents united with his parents in de- 
siring the match! How much more glorious it was to have soared 
high ahove the sphere in which he was born, and to have fixed his 
choice on one who was the object of universal admiration, and of 
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whom a Duke might be proud to make a Duchess—whose father 

was a weather-beaten old sea captain, with an imperious manner, 

and a way of looking at any one who seemed desirous of paying his 

daughter more attention than the strict rules of politeness required, 

in a manner that seemed to say, ‘‘Come, sheer off, my hearties, 

don’t think you’ve any chance with that tight little craft!’’ And 

with what proud anticipation did Pepin imagine to himself how 

the old captain’s face would relax when he heard of his gallant 
achievement in the snow ; how he would ‘‘ shiver his timbers ’’ with 
astonishment, and ‘‘splice his mainbrace’’ with delight; then, 

finally, he would say. “Take her, my boy—she’s worthy of you,” 

or something to that effect! And then Pepin thought how 
he would take her—and he got so immersed in the contem- 
plation of that prodigious thought, that he did not notice the 
gradual departure of the guests, until he suddenly became 
sensible of the immediate presence of his divinity, who slipped 
a letter and a purse into his hands, and with a hurried ex. 
planation that she must go to look after the comfort of her 
departing friends, bade him good night and God speed, and was 

one. 

: He was rather taken aback at the abruptness of this leave. 
taking, for he had meant to say something tender at parting; but 
he comforted himself by thinking of their next meeting, and the 
stupendous results that would then ensue; and he furthermore 
relieved his feelings by thanking Captain Bell with extreme warmth 
and fervour for the delighful, enchanting evening he had enjoyed, 
and then taking a most affectionate leave of him, which made the 
old gentleman jokingly ask him ‘‘ whether he thought of dying 
shortly ?”’ to which Pepin responded ‘‘ that he sincerely hoped 
not; but did it-in a way that left it open to be inferred that he 
might meet with a violent death at no very distant period. For he 
had read many authentic cases of people losing their way and being 
frozen to death ; and he knew the risk would be his shortly, and 
he gloried in the knowledge. 
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“SOUGHT FOR SILLER.” 


By the Author of “The Widower'’s Wooing,” “ Maude Carrington’s Mistake,” 
&e., &e. 
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“RULES TO BE OBSERVED AT STANTON HALL IN THE 
EVENT OF FIRE. 


“ Rule No. 1.—As Women are certain in emergencies to lose the little 
head they have, they are desired, should a fire occur, to cut a hole ina 
blanket and put their heads through it, and then to assist in saving the most 
portable of the furniture. N.B.—The blanket had better be kept ready for 
use by each woman in my establishment.” 


“‘ABSURD!’’ I cried, taking down a large card which hung 
over the drawing-room mantle-piece. ‘‘ We can’t have this 
hanging there, May: it’s too ridiculous. I shall hide it somewhere.” 

I had barely concealed the obnoxious card under the sofa 
cushion, when the author of these curious rules entered the room 
where May and I were sitting enjoying a cosy chat in the gloaming 
of a dark December afternoon. Advancing into the bright fire- 
light, he exclaimed: ‘‘ Why, bless me! where’s that card of mine! 
It was hanging here this morning. Who has touched it, I should 
like to know ?”’ 

‘“*T am the culprit,’ I said, “You must blame me; and I 
promise to cut the blankets to-morrow.”’ 

The wind was sighing and moaning outside amid the branches 
of the old fir-trees in the now desolate garden, and ever and anon 
the lilac bushes were swayed against the panes of the low, old- 
fashioned windows of the low, old-fashioned drawing-room; for 
everything at Stanton Hall, saving our two young selves, dated 
from 1700 and something ; and Stanton Hall itself dated from I 
don’t know when, but very far back, indeed, I should think; it 
never could have had any pretension to style of any kind, archi- 
tecturally speaking, either Norman, or Tudor, or Elizabethan, oF 
even Gothic; but was built, I suppose, because some one wanted a 
large house to live in, and was not particular as to what it looked 
like from an outside point of view. For it was square, and grey, 
and bare, and very ugly, while within the rooms -were very 
numerous and comfortably, if not luxuriously, furnished. There 
were old-fashioned chairs and old-fashioned china, and old-fashioned 
mirrors, which were evidently designed as an antidote to vanity. 
Venus herself would have appeared a plain-looking young person, 
had she ventured to peep into them. I confess I avoided them on 
principle, having once seen my oval face puffed out like a yellow 
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in; my shapely head—for I have a shapely head and an 

ce of russet-brown hair—flattened down ‘to within one inch 

of my little pointed chin, leaving me all eyes and a turned-up 
nose; so it was a horrible caricature of Marian Neville, my sprightly 
self, far too sprightly to suit the notions of Admiral Cuffe, whose 
niece and ward I was. He got on much better with his ward No. 2, 
my namesake and cousin, Marian Neville, called May, to dis- 
tinguish her from me. We might have been twins, for we were 
born on the same day, and, singularly enough, we had both been 

‘ven the same Christian name. Moreover we were left motherless 
and fatherless about the same time, only that my parents died in 
England, and May’s father and mother in India. Captain Neville, 
the elder brother, was in a cavalry regiment and comparatively a 
poorman ; while Captain Neville, the younger brother, had married 
an hieress—the beautiful Miss Bradley— who was May’s mother. 

We two poor little orphans were left to the guardianship of 

Uncle James; and he, not knowing what to do with his two 
poor helpless charges, asked everybody’s advice, and then did what 
everyone blamed him for doing—he placed us in a convent, near 
Nice, where we remained until we were seventeen, with occasional 
visits to the homes of our schoolfellows in Paris and elsewhere. I 
might have been May’s senior by years, from the care I took, and 
the petting I bestowed, and the love I felt for my little May flower, 
as I used to call her, for she was small and slight, and delicate and 
fair. She was quite half a head shorter than I was, and if her 
gentle face did not at once take strangers by storm, and if they 
sometimes rather overlooked her, they made up for it when they 
came to know her and her childlike, innocent ways, so full of 
naweté and winning grace. With her dark-brown eyes and her 
soft, white skin, she reminded one of a little, white kitten, or a 
little, white dove, or of anything that was soft and white, and warm 
and winning. We had everything in common; in childhood we 
shared our toys and our bonbons, as we now shared the amusements, 
and pleasures, and advantages, of our young ladyhood May 
insisted on our continuing to dress alike; and as pink was her 
‘ favourite colour, our plumage looked a trifle gay for our sombre 
surroundings, and our pink cambric, pink cashmeres, pink silks, and 
pink tulles, used to make Uncle James inveigh against the extrava- 
gance of our sex. 

_ Alike in our fate, as far as we had hitherto travelled, we were 
singularly unlike in our fortunes, May being an heiress, and I 
all but portionless ; for she would inherit £100,000 on her coming 
of age, the dower of her dead mother, while I should inherit £5000 

™m my dear extravagant father. 
This heiress-ship of hers troubled her very much. She was a 
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romantic little soul, and was morbidly fearful of not being woo} 
for her sweet self; so she had pledged me to secrecy as to which of 
us two was the rich Marian Neville, and as there was no one ty 
enlighten the world but Uncle James, and as his dislike of fortune. 
hunters ranked next to his dislike of, and contempt for, our sex, he 
did not attempt to discourage the notion that gained ground in the 
neighbourhood that the tall, handsome, high-spirited Miss Neville 
was the fortunate heiress 

We had never been separated but once, and that once was 
when she left us to spend a fortnight with & married school-fellow 
of ours in Lincolnshire. Ihad caught cold and could not go at 
the last moment ; but I insisted on her doing so, and how I after. 
wards regretted that visit was ever paid! but for that she might 
never have known Mr. Warburton. I don’t say that he was not 
just the sort of man a girl like her would make a hero of, especially 
if he laid himself out to please her, as I am very sorry to say he 
afterwards laid himself out to please me. I can’t deny his good 
looks either ; they were patent to all. He fancied, and, I think, 
people fancied, that he bore a striking resemblance to the Crown 
Prince of Germany, and, I believe, he used to cut his hair and 
grow his moustache after those of that august model. Oh, why 
did that dear, good-natured, round-faced, blue-eyed, stalwart 
Harvey Prescott invite such a wolf in sheep’s clothing to stay inde. 
nately at Prescott Grange? Did his slight acquaintance with him 
warrant such a blunder, as I must call it? And then he was » 
blind as not even to see that May was all sparkle, and animation, 
and coquetry, when that provokingly good-looking Mr. Warburton 
was present. 

Before Harvey brought him to our house I suspected, from many 
little hints and half confessions dropped by May, how matters stood 
between them. He had laid siege to her tender little heart from 
the first moment of their meeting, and though nothing of a definite 
nature had been actually said by him, he had yet implied unutter- 
able devotion. She was as sure of his affection as though he had 
actually and positively declared himself; and it was with unbounded 
delight that she heard of his intended visit to the Prescotts. 

Knowing all this, great was my indignation and astonishment 
at finding the whole battery of his attentions turned exclusively 02 
me. It was on me,and not on May, that he bestowed his tender 
glances, his low, whispered words, his hand pressures, his out. 
spoken admiration; and May, with all a woman’s injustice, laid 
the blame of her lover’s fickleness at my door, quite ignoring the 
the probability of his having heard in the neighbourhood of my 
heiress-ship. I never for one moment attributed the change in him 
to aught else. I had heard that he was very impecunious, though 
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family ; and thought doubtless that he was in search of an 


heiress, that he wanted to marry money—many people do; it’s 


gsual, if not chivalrous. Still I could not forgive him for making a 
shuttlecock of May’s heart, and winning her love when he supposed 
her to be rich, only to throw it aside so coolly when he imagined 
himself to have been mistaken. Neither could I excuse the insult to 
her as well as to me—in his thus openly seeking me under the eyes 
of her he had so recently sought. I therefore, forbore to set him 
right, feeling it would be doing a wrong instead of a kindness to 
May, and to that honest Harvey Prescott who so loved her, though 
silently and humbly as yet. But to return to Uncle James. He 
was always very kind to us provided we did not run counter to any 
of his hobbies—and he had many. These rules in case of fire were 
his last. ‘They were written out in a large text hand on cardboard, 
and were hung up in a conspicuous place all over the house, from 
kitchen to attics. 

“T am surprised at your taking theth down,”’ he continued. 
“Have the goodness, my dear, to put them where you found them.’’ 
And he placed himself on the hearth-rug, with his back to the fire, 
looking very combattive. His blue eyes sparkling with irritation, 
his white hair standing very erect, and his weather-beaten old 
face looking additionally rosy, from the combined effects of the 
wind, the fire, and the heat of his argument. 

*T’ll put them up again,’’ persisted I, ‘‘ before dinner, as soon 
as our rehearsal is over,’’ and I drew the skirt of my pink cashmere 
away from too close contact with his boots, which were not guiltless 
of mud, and gently smoothed the brown fur with which it was 
trimmed. 

“We expect Mr. Prescott and Mr. Warburton every minute 
-don’t we, May?—Will you be prompter, uncle, I asked, by 
way of compliment, though devoutly hoping he would refuse. “It’s 
our first rehearsal, and I’m afraid we don’t any of us half know our 
part as yet.”’ 

“Thank you, no, my dear ; I’m too old for such nonsense. It’s 
very well for you young people; but in my young days young 
ladies had something else to do than act plays.”’ 

May was comfortably ensconced in a low chair, bending forward 
tocon her part by the fire-light, her eyes bent down to the book 
resting on her knees. 

“*Such devotion as yours deserves an adequate reward,’ ”’ she 
murmured, ‘‘* My happiness, I feel, will be secure in your hands. 
Such devotion as yours’'—. Qh, Marian, I can’t get this bit by 
heart,” she exclaimed; “ you take the book, dear, and let me try. 


I'm sure I shall never know it.” 
“Rubbish !’? cried Uncle James, contemptuously. ‘‘ Can’t you 
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find anything better to learn than that ; in my days Shakespear 
was thought good enough.” 

‘« Shakespeare is quite beyond us,” cried May, laughing ; “ this 
little comedy is almost too much for me. You are responsible jf 
I break down, Marian,” she added, giving me the book. 

It was very well for her to say that, but I knew well enough 
whose pursuasions it was that had induced May to undertake the 
part of ‘‘ Lady Alice ’’ in the clever and original comedy of “Two 
Strings to my Bow;’’ she wanted to play Juliet to Mr. Warren 
Warburton’s Romeo. , 

“Perhaps it may fall through, after all,’ I said. ‘‘ Certainly, 
we don’t seem to find any one to take the part of my haughty 
father. I have written to Mr. Prescott to scour the country fora 
suitable parent for me, so we must wait and see what he says about 
it when he comes.”” A ring at the door-bell informed us that the 
actors had arrived, and the next moment three gentlemen entered 
the drawing-room. I seized the poker, not as a weapon of defence 
avainst the advances of the new-comers, but with a view of making 
the wood blaze up brightly, that I might sce what the stranger 
was like. ped 

“Have you brought me a father, Mr. Prescott ?’’ I exclaimed, 
and the next moment I was sorry for the remark, for the blazing 
wood threw a flickering light over the room, and over the face of 
the stranger—for it was at him I looked; and instead of a young 
Oxford man I had expected Mr. Prescott would have captured from 
that seat of learning, I saw a staid-looking, middle-aged man, with 
a short yellow moustache, a full face, tall, and round-shouldered, 
and wearing his left arm in a sling. 

The stranger laughed a pleasant laugh, quite the pleasantest I 
had ever heard, as he said, advancing to my side, with quiet self. 
possession, “I believe I am brought here for that purpose ; and I 
willingly place myself at your disposal, Miss Neville. I hopel 
shall not be compelled to treat my daughter with undue severity, or 
to blight her matrimonial prospects,”’ and the kindest pair of eyes 
in the world scanned my face in the flickering light. 

‘* Miss Neville,’’ cried Harvey Prescott, as oid Anthony brought 
in the lamp and placed it on the table, ‘ you will find Major Gun- 
thorpe a great acquisition; I met him quite by chance this morning; 
he is staying with a brother of his at Oxford; he is one of the 
Ashantee heroes, so you must make much of him; his name will 
look very well in the programme.” 

Uncle James now came forward, and shook hands cordially with 
Major Gunthorpe before beating a retreat, remarking that he should 


only be in the way if he stayed, and we should probably get 02 
better without him. 
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Rehearsal begun very tamely at first. Major Gunthorpe read 
his part from his book, and I, being his only and much-loved 
daughter, was ever by his side, and received much paternal patting 
from him, which soon caused us to be on surprisingly good terms 
with each other, considering the shortness of our acquaintance ; 
and when, at the close of the last scene, I had to sink fainting in 
his arms, on the discovery of my lover’s treachery, and he had to 
exclaim, “‘ From henceforth, my child, we will be all in all to each 
other; 1 will remove you far from this traitor’s path,’’ he glanced 
so beautifully at’the traitor—Warren Warburton—and looked so 
tenderly down on me, sobbing on his breast, that Harvey Prescott 
exclaimed enthusiastically, ‘‘ Bravo! Gunthorpe. Didn’t I say you 
would do it first-rate; you are the best father I ever knew.”’ 

His only answer was a quiet smile at me, which made me 
somehow feel rather conscious. 

Mr. Warburton was certainly not at his best this evening. His 
lot was to make alternate love to ‘‘ Lady Alice ’’ and ‘‘ Rose ’’— 
May and myself. I watched him closely, and noticed how listlessly 
and mechanically he said his love speeches to her, while she, with 
her cheeks flushed, and a vibration in her musical voice, told too 
plainly—at “least, to me—that she was not acting at all, but was 
very much in earnest. I hoped that she would notice the difference 
of his manners towards us both as J felt and noticed it; and at last 
I think she did, and some one else also—one new recruit,—for after 
Tand Mr. Warburton had gone through a very pretty love scene, 
which was most affecting and effective, and where he had to plead 
for my love on his bended knees, and where he pleads with such 
earnestness and force as to make me quite angry with him, more 
especially as he was supposed to be only trifling with my affections, 
while devotedly attached to the Lady Alice, I felt inclined to 
shake him for his cool impudence in taking advantage of the situa- 
tion to make a display of admiration of myself. 

After this terribly compromising behaviour on the part of Mr. 
Warburton, Major Gunthorpe, from being actively pleasant towards 
me, became merely passively so, giving me up to him in every little 
way he could in a most provoking manner. I felt inclined to 
upset and extinguish Mr. Warburton to the best of my power, but 
then I reflected that I should be doing May a service, and a great 
one, if I could help her to the knowledge of the kind of man she was 
letting her tender little heart grow fond of, before, by any mis- 
chance, he should come to learn that she, and not I, possessed what 
he was in search of—money ; besides, Harvey Prescott seemed so 
happy and contented if allowed to be near her, taking what I knew 
was only good-natured friendship on her part for the feeling that 
existed on his ; and thinking, moreover, as I did, that by-and-bye 
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she might favourably contrast the worthlessness of the one with the 
worth of the other, and so allow herself to be consoled. I deter. 
mined that she should be disenchanted as soon as possible if jt 
depended on me, at the risk of my being reckoned a flirt by—well, 
everybody. 

“Have you met Mr. Warburton 2” I presently asked of Major 
Gunthorpe, finding that there seemed to be little or no cordiality 
between them ; “‘ he is reckoned a very good actor.’’ He lookedat 
me quietly, as if meditating on the motive of my question, and then 
answered slowly— 

‘* T suppose he is a good actor ; he seems to understand his part 
very well. Perhaps he has practiced it a good deal.’’ 

“Not with me,” I answered quickly ; ‘‘ this is the first rehearsal 
we have had.”’ I was unaccountably anxious to disabuse his mind 
of the impression that was evidently taking root there, respecting 
myself and Mr. Warburton; but I fancy that i failed in this, for he 
only said, drily— 

“If that is the case it does him great credit; but I am hardly 
a competent man to pass judgment on his merits, as I confess the 
little I know of him has not prejudiced me in his favour, But 
pardon me,”’ he added lightly, “I ought to find something more 
agreeable to say to you. Ought I not?” 

“TI have not had a moment to congratulate you,’’ said a soft, 
small voice at my elbow. ‘ My dear Miss Neville, I am charmed 
with your vivacity and espieglerie. I was prepared for much, but 
not so much real talent as yon have displayed this evening.’’ 

A rebuff almost sprung to my lips at this ill-timed flattery, but 
instead of which I bestowed upon him a pleasant smile, and said 
meekly, “I hope your praise is not satire in disguise, for I am 
afraid I hardly played up to you.”’ 

‘*That will come in time,’’ he murmured, bending over me; 
‘“‘T dare not hope for more as yet.” 

“We are not acting now, Mr. Warburton,”’ I said, annoyed that 
Major Gunthorpe should have moved away in so marked a manner. 

“Indeed we are not, dear Miss Neville,’’ he replied. ‘‘ I never 
was more in earnest in my life; never so desirous to please, and 
never so far from succeeding I fear. 

His handsome face was very close to mine, far too close I thought, 
as he stood smiling with the conscious air of a favoured lover, 
stroking his moustache with one hand, and idly playing with 4 
locket attached to his watch-chain with the other. I felt we were 
making a ridiculous tableau, and that Major Gunthorpe thought as 
much. So I laughed a little mocking laugh, pausing before cross- 
ing the room to where May and Harvey Prescott were standing, # 
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my, ‘I don’t believe in your humility a-bit, Mr. Warburton ; and 
I know you don’t wish I should.”’ 

May and Harvey Prescott were in deep conversation, their 
heads bent close together over the little book they held, though her 
pretty head hardly reached to his shoulder. . 

“You mustn’t say that bit quite so fast, Mr. Prescott; for I 
have to recover from my embarrassment on your unexpected 
declaration,” May was saying; ‘‘ and you don’t give me time 

in again ¢”’ 

“ Since the first moment I saw you, dear Lady Alice,’’ com 
menced Harvey, ‘I have known but one hope, one wish, one 
thought—”’ | 

“You make me laugh, Mr. Prescott,’’ she said, taking the 
‘book from his hand; ‘‘ you run the words ali together. You are 
in too great a hurry. We'll have a quiet little rehearsal 
4o.morrow, that will be best, won’t it, Marian?” she added, turning 
‘to me. 

‘‘ How kind you are to put up with me!’’ Harvey murmured. 
“What time shall I come?” 

“Whenever you like,’’ she answered, good-naturedly; and 
Uncle James just then making his appearance, with the intimation 
that, the half-hour bell would ring directly, the gentleman took the 
hint, and after a general and lively discussion as to future rehearsals 
and invitations to be given and costumes to be worn, they soon 
took their leave. 

The ten days that followed threw us more than ever together ; 
some days we met at Prescott Grange, Harvey’s paternal home, 
where the people made much of us, Harvey, their only child, 
being more like a grandson than a son to them, they, his parents, 
having married late in life, as well as others. Weall met at Stanton 
Hall. Nothing especially interesting took place on these occasions, 
beyond Warren Warburton making himself horribly conspicuous by 
his devotion to me; while May grew sad and reserved, with a 
touch of coldness in manner towards me, which was natural under 
the circumstances; but which grieved me very much. As to 
Major Gunthorpe, the more we saw of him the more we liked him. 
Uncle James took an especial fancy to him, asking him to dinner 
sometimes, and even to stay the night, a great. mark of favour on 
his part when this happened. I sometimes took a stroll with him 
after breakfast. There wasn’t much to see about the quiet old 
place, but what there was I showed him ; the dogs and our horses, 
and the greenhouse, and even the pigs, for he said he was fond of 
farming ; so of course I took him to the farm-yard, and mide him 
admire the turkies, and the geese, and the pigeons. I was quite 


Surprised at a soldier being so dumestic and so easily pleased. And 
O 
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with my short gown, and my stout boots, and my wari 
jacket trimmed with beaver, I braved all weathers, taking 
walks with him and Uncle James, May being too delicate to facg 
the cold winds and the frost, and sometimes the snow. I did not 
know how thoroughly happy I was at this time till afterwards, 
Uncle James made me blush one day by telling me, before Major 
Gunthorpe, that I was looking radiant, and even asked him, with 
charming simplicity, if it were not so. 

‘Nothing like exercise for young ladies, is there, Gunthorpe?” 
he said, tapping my cheek, for he was in a particularly good humour 
this morning. ‘‘ Youv’e got your mother’s grey eyes, Marian, if 
you have nothing else, and you remind me of her very much at 
times, poor thing !”’ 

Major Gunthorpe’s answer to this was a pleasant protecting 
smile, offering me, at the same time, his hand, in his gallant, semi. 
paternal, wholly tender manner, to assist me in crossing an unevenly 
muddy stretch of ground, while perpetrating a little joke as to his 
making the best use he could of the only hand he had. 

I thought him the most delightful of companions, he had seen 
and done so much, he knew so many people worth knowing, he 
had such a happy knack of conversing without seeming to converse. 
It was no wonder Uncle James monopolised him in the way he 
did, and no wonder every one liked him and I more than all. 

The evening of our theatricals found us with a very sympathetic 
and good-natured audience. The temporary theatre in other 
words, the long dining-room—was delightfully crowded ; it made my 
heart beat on first seeing such an array of faces. I was sure half 
the country was there, with half the country’s friends ; and in ap 
im posing background of domestics, coachmen and footmen, stable. 
boys, gardeners, ladies’-maids, house-maids, and kitchen-maids, all 
were there to admire and to applaud. 

We all knew our parts, and all acted our best, and the gentle 
Lady Alice looked very lovely in her rich dresses, in her robe of 
black velvet and old lace, and diamond stars, and again in the 
robe of pale pink silk and pearls, and lastly, in her sea-green 
shimmering valise ; for Lady Alice was the wealthy daughter of 
a noble Cavalier, while I, as a Puritan maiden, the daughter of a 
stern puritan parent was attired with puritan simplicity, the only 
relief to my soft grey dress being my cuffs and collar of white linen, 
and my red-brown hair loosely tied with a blue ribbon, so loosely 
tied that when I was finally folded in my father’s arm, a stray tress 
caught in a button of his coat, and my efforts to disentangle it 
_ only brought down my wealth of hair over my shoulders in graceful 

confusion, adding to the abandonment of my attitude; the audience 
considering the teuder manner in which be smoothed it back from 
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“my face as a part of the tableau, pronounced the scene an excellently 
one and true to nature, while I foolishly thought that 
the touch was a loving one, as I looked up into his face for one 
moment. After the play, when we had all resumed our ordinary 
attire, there was a little dancing and a great supper, in the interval 
‘of which Warren Warburton contrived to isolate me from the others, 
much against my will. ‘Your uncle is looking for you, Miss 
Neville, I think,’’ he said; ‘‘I saw him in the billiard-room 
last.”’ 

“Thanks !’’ I answered ; ‘‘ I will go to him,’’ and I ran quickly 
down the old corridor to the dimly-lighted billiard-room. One glance 
showed me it was empty, and I was about to return to the drawing- 
room, when I turned and beheld Mr, Warburton on the threshhold. 
He had followed me there, and caught my hand as I was about to 

s him. 

«Stay one moment, Miss Neville,’’ he said; “ I never get a 
chance of speaking to you alone. Sit down here, won’t'you ? and let 
me talk to you.”’ 

No, indeed,”’ I replied ; ‘‘ we can talk here—can’t we ? then I can 
see what every one is doing.”” The hall at the end of the corridor 
was lined with couches and settees, and everyone was talking and 
laughing in little groups. 

‘* As you like,’”’ he answered, leaning his back against the wall ; 
“as long as I am with you I don’t much care where we are, 
providing you will smile on me ever so little.”’ | 

“Ah! Mr. Warburton,” I said, impulsively. ‘* That’s one of 
your gallant speeches, that you have ready for all occasions. I 
daresay you have said the same to many others, my cousin May, 
perhaps ?’’ and I looked at him keenly to see how he took my 
thrust. 

A half contemptuous smile flickered for a moment over his cold 
good-looking face, and then he said earnestly — 

“Is it possible, Marian, you can do yourself the injustice of being 
jealous of your little insipid cousin, May?’’ and he shrugged his 
shoulders. ‘‘Make your mind quite easy, my dear girl—I have 
never thought seriously of her for one moment ; she is as tame and 
childish as you are piquant and tantalising, my bewitching Marian.’ 

“You think so,’’ I said dryly, controlling with difficulty the 
indignation I felt that he could so speak of my beautiful little May. 
“* How lucky it is she doesn’t hear you !—she wouldn't feel flattered. 
Who knows ?”’ I added carelessly, ‘‘ perhaps you will say something 
equally disagreeable of me to-morrow.” 

_“*Do you think I should ?’”’ he cried bending his eyes down to 
mine with an impassioned glance. ‘‘Can you not read my heart 
befter than this—my beautiful Marian?” 
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« ¥ won't let you talk to me like this,” I said with affected play. 
fulness; ‘it’s chilly here and they are all moving into the supper. 
yoom ; give me something to eat.” And I placed my hand on his arm, 
and followed to the supper-room in the wake of the others, hating 
my self-imposed task, and yet glad that my opinion of this man 
was a correct one, and thankful that my darling would escape his 
clutches by my means. 





HESPERUS. 


I 


Paz, tremulous orb, most like the love 
Which, when my morn of life was done, 
Yet ere had waned the westering sun, 

Smiled on my path from Heaven above. 


II. 

The garish joys of day were fled, 
Youth’s noontide hour for ever past, 
Shadows were falling deep and fast, — 

And many anfone I loved was dead, 


Il. 
When in the purple-shadowed sky 
Thy gentle radiance stole from far, 
Then rounded into Hesper-star, 
So bright because none else were by. 


IV. 
Yet even when they thickly stole, 
Poor puny orbs, upon the night, 
Thine influence still, more full and bright, 
Exerted all its old control ; 


V. 

And still will shine, when night is deep, 
And, gathered to our solemn rest, 
With heads upon the pillow press’d, 

We calmly rest in dreamless sleep. 


VI. 

Yet ere descends that certain night, 
Let us the gentle witchery own, 
And wander, thou and I alone, 

Beneath the hallowed gloaming light. 


CriopE MoRYce. 








THE HUNCHBACK CASHIER: 
A TALE OF THE LAST CENTURY.' 





CHAPTER I. 


AFTER THE FUNERAL. 


Near to the City of Winchester lies the smull village of Little 
Worthy, a quaint-looking place full of associations with the past. 
Here is the old church dedicated to St. Martin, dating centuries 
back, with the three large stone figures in front of the door, supposed 
to represent Christ and the two Marys. The broad meadows, and 
fields, and green woodlands that lie all around the little village, were 
given by the third son of the Conqueror to the monks of Hyde 
Abbey eight hundred years ago. How things have changed since 
then! How many have come and gone, and played out the dream 
of life in that little village, and in the old cathedral city—church- 
men and people, knights and burghers, young andold!' ~ 

Perhaps thoughts similar to these were passing through the 
mind of a sorrowing widow, who, with her two orphan children, 
sat weeping on a stile, midway between Winchester and Little 
Worthy. 

It was a bright July afternoon, and the sun poured down, hot 
and glaring, on the sad group; but the weary, heart-broken woman 
little heeded it; she had seemed as one moving in a dream, and had 
scarce yet passed from her trance of grief. All nature, however 
was bright and joyous, in sad contrast with her sorrow-stricken face. 
The birds were twittering in a clump of fine old oaks hard by, 
mowers were singing in a neighbouring hay-field, the blue waters 
of the Itchen wound like a band of silver through the green land- 
Scape; and in the distance, melting away into the golden clouds of 
the west, lay the North Downs, a long range of greyish-white hills, 
with a stretch of heath, forming a dark purple patch amidst the 
lighter tints of the uplands. 

Mrs. Berrington was young in years and old insorrow. On that 





: The catastrophe of this story is founded upon fact. It is scarcely necessary 
that the writer should say, that for the allusions to manners,customs, costumes, 
and so forth, she is indebted to old pamphlets, newspapers, magazines, &c., of 
the last century. 
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bright summer afternoon she had followed the body of her husban 
hrough the streets of the city to its last resting-place. Among 
those old houses, with their red-tiled roofs, she could look upon the 
grey towers of the church, beneath whose walls she had seen him 
laid in hisquiet resting-place. Oh the agony of that stricken heart! 
What a luxury it was to sit there and weep! He had been all in 
all to her. They had loved so truly and fondly, their souls had 
been so perfectly united, they had never known what it was to have 
aquarrel. They had not been rich, but they had been contented 
with what they had. Perhaps their only real sorrow had been the 
sad accident which had transformed their first-born, a fine noble. 
looking lad, into the pale, delicate, misshapen boy, with an un. 
sightly projection on the shoulders, who sits mournfully at his 
mother’s feet, making a cowslip ball for the tiny little sister by his 
side—too young to realise her loss—while her brother tries to stem 
the torrent of his own grief, that ne may prevent Rose from troubling 
poor mamma with questions. 

Mr. Berrington had always enjoyed good health, until a violent 
cold brought on consumption—that disease fatal to so. many of 
England’s sons and daughters. Mrs. Berrington hoped against 
hope, though the sad malady made rapid and fearful strides. She 
brought her husband to Winchester, his native place. All she did 
was unavailing. Seated at the open window, on a balmy summer 
day, such as that on which he was buried, his head resting on the 
shoulder of his faithful and loving companion, he passed quietly 
away from life to death, without sigh or struggle—so gently, that 
she hardly knew that he was dead. Then, alas! she found that the 
jewel had gone, that the casket was empty, and that John Ber. 
rington’s name should be known no more. ‘To weep undisturbed is 
a luxury, but even this sad privilege Mary Berrington could no 
longer enjoy. She knewshe must be up and doing. The staff and 
prop of her life had gone. There was no one now to stand between 
her and the rough usage of a hard world. And then there were 
her two poor children, the little girl scarce four years old, and the 
sickly deformed boy, to whom her heart clung the closer from his 
very misfortune. 

She must go home—what a solitary home now! though she and 
her children were not its sole occupants. Perhaps she would rather 
that she should have been alone, for at home was her own old 
uncle, a man reputed rich, but hoarding what wealth he had, as 
though he could take it with him to that shadowy world on the 
borders of which his foot already trod. Some little time before her 
husband's death Mr. Pepper had proposed coming to live with his 
niece. The prospect was not promising, as he had never shown 
any affection for her, his sole relative. He was known for 2 
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close and penurious man, and was accompanied, moreover, by a. 
cross, ill-natured serving-woman. However, poverty reconciles us 
to many hard things, and so, for the sake of the small: stipend he 
offered, Mary Berrington received her uncle under her roof, waited 
on him hand and foot, and bore with the surliness and taunts and 
malice of Betsy. The old man threw out distant hints of benefiting 
her children, of making them his heirs. On her own account his 
niece would have been too proud to bend to the many indignities 
the selfish old uncle put upon her; but she considered that, rather 
than destroy her children’s chances, she ought to bear the burthen, 
however great it might be. 

The cottage inhabited by Mrs. Berrington was situated just on 
the outskirts of Little Worthy. It was asmall white stuccoed house, 
with a porch covered with woodbine and dog-rose, a little garden 
dark with evergreens, the high road stretching away in front, with 
plantations on either side, and the dusky roof-tops and spires of 
Winchester visible in the distance. 

“You've been long of coming home,”’ said Mr, Pepper’s morose 
old servant, as she met Mrs. Berrington and her children in the 
vestibule of the cottage. ‘‘I gave him his tea an hour syne,’’ she 
added, jerking her finger in the direction of the door of the little 
sitting room iu which her master usually sat. ‘‘ He could na bide 
waiting so long; and now there’ll be fresh tea to brew. I reckon 
the master will no’ be for any extravagance; there’ll be little 
enough; an’ if we are to waste, there’ll be less.’’ 

‘“‘T do not want any tea, Betsy,’’ said Mrs. Berrington, her voice 
broken by grief and an irritation which she could not altogether 
repress at the insolence of the woman; ‘and as to extravagance and 
waste, I am not likely to be guilty of either the one or the other ; 
but in any case it will not affect my uncle, as I do not wish him to 
keep either myself or my children.’’ 

‘Tis like he’ll have to, though,’’ muttered the old woman. 
“Come your ways,’’ she added aloud, addressing the hunchback, 
“I trow you'll be for your tea, if your mother isn’t. Wi’ all your 
lank lean body and famishing looks, you tak more meat and drink, 

I warrant, than e’er a man in the parish. I’d be ashamed to feedi’ 
- Sich a gait, and never to do a stroke of work.”’ 

An imploring look from his mother stayed the angry words on 
the boy’s lips, and he followed the old woman in silence into the 
red flagged kitchen, where a scanty meal of bread, thinly spread 
with butter, and a little milk, was set out on a table for him and 
his little sister—the quantity of edibles but ill according with the 
idea conveyed by Betsy’s words as to the consumption of food by 
poor Humphrey. ‘I'he largest share of the milk and the choicest 
bits of bread and butter were given by him to Rose, and then, afters 
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tea, when the little child, weary and exhausted, had cried herself to 
sleep because she had no dear papa to kiss, he stole in to her, and 
knelt down beside her bed, bowed his head on his folded arms, and 
wept long and bitterly. Then he prayed for the dearly loved mother 
and the little sister, and so grew more composed. He ruse from his 
knees, and standing by the open window, watched the sun dying 
away in the west, till his thoughts gathered brightness from the soft 
erimson-tinted clouds. A brief dream of happiness filled the poor 
boy’s soul : he would work hard, he would make way in the world, 
he would win a home for his mother and sister, and all their troubles 
would be at an end. And so the night surprised him still weaving 
that bright web of hope. The star were out, and the glistening 
lamp of the tiny glow-worm sparkled on the green turf under the 
shadow of the beeches in the quaint old garden, before the voice of | 
Betsy, calling him to supper, aroused him from his reverie. 
In the little sitting room Mr. Pepper was seated with his 
niece at the open window, for the night was oppressively hot. He. 
was a tall, thin man, with white air, keen dark eyes, and very 
bushy eyebrows, clad in a loose dressing-gown, which he usually 
wore in the house to save his coat. As Humphrey entered the 
room he caught the words, uttered by Mr. Pepper, in an angry 
tone, “‘ Eating you out of house and home,” a remark which he 
doubted not applied to himself. 
** Humphrey is not strong enough for the work you propose,” 
said Mrs. Berrington, evidently in answer to some proposal of her 
relative’s. 
** Well, I don’t know what’s to be done; I can’t keep him; I 
am only a poor man, niece, a very poor man,” said Mr. Pepper, 
emphatically. 
**Mamma, I can work, and I will work; I am stronger than 
you think me, indeed I am,”’ exclaimed the poor boy, as he placed 
his thin transparent hand on his mother’s shoulder. 
** You see the lad has more sense than you have, niece, said 
Mr. Pepper. 
“‘ Humphrey does not know what he is talking of,’’ replied 
Mrs. Berrington, sadly, “‘ you know that, uncle; how could he 
carry heavy loads? John Berrington’s son has not the strength 
to be a grocer’s errand boy, even if he could so lower himself.” 
‘Oh! as for that, beggars must not be choosers,” remarked 
Mr. Pepper, with a sneer. 
‘ Jam going to try and get employment myself,” said Mrs. 
Perrington, without noticing her uncle’s taunt, ‘and that may 
lead to something for Humphrey.” 
“ Indeed ! this is a new idea,” said Mr. Pepper, elevating his 
@yebrows ; “and what are your plans, may I ask? In what 
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manner do propose to make a fortune that may enable to 
i iep youveen tn bllonom, for Net comma ts be the sole ‘alent 
life ?”” 

‘In our prosperity my husband did not intend to bring up 
Humphrey in idleness,” replied Mrs. Berrington, her voice faltering 
as she alluded to that dear one who had gone from her for ever; 
‘cartainly I shall not do so now that trouble and affliction have, 
befallen me. I spoke yesterday to Father Metham about Humphrey, 
and probably he may hear of something. He is all goodness and 
charit Sad 

“Oh, yes! Father Metham? He’sa very good man, I dare- 
say—a saint, perhaps. But I don’t like saints in every-day life,’ 
replied the old many snappishly. ‘‘ Father Metham is always 
wanting something for somebody. He would give the coat off his 
back, I dare say, if he thought one of his neighbours wanted it; 
but I’d rather keep mine, lest, in my turn, I should not find such 
a charitably.disposed person. But about yourself; you haven't 
answered me yet, what are you going to do ?’’ 

“Tam going to try and get employment as a teacher,”’ replied 
- Mrs. Berrington. ‘‘I shall go and see Dr. Burton to-morrow ; he 
has been very kind, and I dare say he may be able to find me some 
pupils.”’ 

“I wish he may do any such thing,’’ answered Mr. Pepper, im- 
patiently ; ‘‘ the most he will do will be to let you pay him in kind 
for the pills and powders, and visits and drugs, he favoured your 
husband with and let you teach those two gawky daughters of 
his—but no such luck, I shall have a long bill to pay—some one 
must pay it, you know,’’ he added hastily, seeing his niece was 
going to speak, ‘‘ and that will be me, if I can find so much as will 
satisfy his rapacity. However, we’ll say no more about it. I wish 
you may be able to keep your son as a fine gentleman, that’s all! I 
doubt it. Let us go to supper. Close the window, for the draught 
will waste the candle, and I shall have to be careful of candle ends, 
as well as everything else, when I have a doctor’s bill to pay which 

‘may be measured by the yard, I dare say.”’ 


CHAPTER II. 
IN SEARCH OF EMPLOYMENT. 


Tue early morning mist was floating upwards in the clouds of 
allvery vapour from the green hill-sides and woodlands around 
Winchester as Mrs. Berrington, on the day after her husband’s 
funeral, made her way thither from Little Worthy. She had started 
early, as Dr. Burton, on whom she intended calling first, was rarely 
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to be met with at a late hour in the morning. She entered the 
old city by the north gate, passing under the turreted archway, 
where the yellow sunlight glimmered on the dark leaves of the ivy, 
and edged with gold the sombre outline of the grooves made for the 
portcullis in the days of yore, and the massive hooks that had once 
supported the gates—those old gates through which mailed knights 
and belted troopers had so often passed, in those far-away times 
when Stephen of Blois was crowned in the old city, and when it was 
the metropolis of England. 

Ascending a flight of steps, Mrs. Berrington pursued her way 
along the walls, her mind too preoccupied with sad thoughts to note 
the many beauties of the scene around her. Far beneath stretched 
away the meadows, a sweet fragrance rising up from the heaps o 
golden hay which the mowers were scattering around them ; beneat 
her feet lay the walls, a solid mass of flint, the greyish hue of the 
stones relieved by patches of moss ; here and there a profuse growth 
of ivy, and in many places trees, their trunks springing from inter- 
stices in the walls—oaks and ash, their boughs drooping towards 
the golden meadows beneath. 

Dr. Burton’s residence was in Great Minster Street : an old 
house with plenty of shade, that hot summer morning, from the 
trees around it, and cool and pleasant within—at least so thought 
poor, weary, heavy-hearted Mrs. Berrington as she sat in the 
Doctor’s study. An old-fashioned room was that study, with 
wainscoted walls and a great high mantelpiece of wood, carved here 
and there into curious grotesque-looking faces, and with a glass 
door at the far end opening out into a pretty, old-fashioned garden, 
shaded by giant oaks and beeches and elms, with grass plots grown 
over with daisies, and beds of all shapes, full of roses and pinks and 
carnations. A sweet fragrance from all those many-tinted flower- 
beds, and through the dark foliage of the trees, the grey tower of 
St. Lawrence’s Church—the tower beneath whose shadow lay the 
grave of John Berrington. 

“None of you ill, I hope?” said the Doctor, a pleasant, genial- 
looking man of sixty or so, as he bustled into the room, clad in 
professional black, with knee-breeches, ruffles at his wrists, shoes 
with extensive buckles, and a portentous full-bottomed white- 
powdered wig. 

** No, there are none of us ill, thank God,’ replied Mrs. Berring- 
ton. “I only wanted to ask your advice—you have been 80 
very kind to me and mine. I wished, in fact, to know whether you 
thought there would be any chance of my obtaining any pupils in 
Winchester, and whether you would say a word in my favour to any 
of your friends.’’ 


“Certainly, I will do anything in my power, my dear madam,” 
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answered the yood Doctor, ‘‘ though I am sorry,” he added with a 
sigh, as he gazed on the slender orm and thin pale face of the young 
widow, ‘‘that you should be compeiled to think of the laborious 
occupation of teaching.” 

‘Oh, I do not mind the labour; I only hope I may be able to 
get employment, that’s all,’’ replied Mrs. Berrington; ‘‘ and, 
Dr. Burton, will you send in your account, please, and I will 
settle it.’’ 

Poor Mrs. Berrington, before she started on her journey that 
morning, had looked over a few little trinkets she possessed, and 
determined on selling them to pay the account. 

“My account ?”’ said the Doctor, taking a large pinch of snuff. 
“Bless you! Iam avery careless mau. Ihave never put down 
my visits or my drugs. Never trouble your head about that 
matter; if you get rich you can pay me something, if not—well, I 
fear 1 may be a debtor when my last accounts are made up in the 
other world, and this 'ittle affair may make a small balance in my 
favour. By the way, I see Mrs. Burton in the garden; 1 will go 
and ask her about the teaching,’’ and the good man hurried 
through the glass door, glad to escape from Mrs. Berrington’s 
grateful thanks. 

Under the shadow of the old beeches Mrs. Burton was busy 
among her flowers. She wore a large pair of garden gloves; a 
huge pair of scissors were in her hands, and she was snipping off 
dead leaves just as her husband reached her. 

“ My dear,’’ said the Doctor, breaking at once into his subject, 
as was his wont, “didn’t you say yesterday that you should like to 
meet with some accomplished, experienced person to finish the 
education of our two girls ?”’ 

“Yes, I did,’”’ replied the lady, ‘‘ but I doubt I shall not find 
such a person in Winchester. Have you any one in your head, 
doctor?’’ she added, looking suspiciously at him as she spoke, 
“because if you have, I know beforehand the person won’t suit. 
You know nothing of the essentials required in a governess.”’ 

“Stop! my dear, pray ! and hear who the lady is,’’ ejaculated 
the Doctor, ‘ before you condemn my suggestion—Mrs. Berrington, 
Thave heard you say yourself, is a highly-educated woman.” 

“Mrs. Berrington going to teach ! ’’ exclaimed the good lady, in 
unfeigned astonishment ; “‘ but, Doctor,”’ she added, in an apprehen- 
five tone, and looking inquiringly at her husband as she spoke, 
“what about your fees 2”’ 

“Oh, we shall see ; there is time enough for that.” 

“Indeed! ’ exclaimed the lady wrathfully ; ‘I know what I 
shall see, my daughters begging their bread, if their father continues 
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to defraud them in this way, being so mighty generous to other folk 
at their expense.”’ 

“T think there is no danger of that,” answered the Doctor, 
adding, with a tone of great composure, which increased the annoy. 
ance of his fair spouse, “and the risk which yon have premised is 
so slight that I am willing to brave it, even though the future of 
our children is concerned. However, to return to the subject upon 
which I came to speak to you, what do you say about engaging 
Mrs. Berrington to teach the girls ?”’ 

‘*T will think about it; indeed, I daresay I may decide upon 
having her as governess,”” answered Mrs. Burton rather hastily— 
the good lady seeming inclined suddenly to enter into her husband's 
views, rather to his surprise. ‘‘ But one thing I must beg of you, 
that you will not interfere with any arrangements I may make with 
Mrs. Berrington.’’ 

Dr. Burton contented bimself with having won the day so far 
as to gain his wife’s consent to engage Mrs. Berrington, and he 
simply said, as he turned towards the house to tell that lady the 
result of his embassy : 

“One thing, my dear, be liberal in your salary to Mrs. Ber. 
rington—that I insist on.”’ 

“*Do you, indeed!’’ mutiered Mrs. Burton, as she hastened 
towards an arbour, where the two Misses Burton were seated. 
“Well, you shall pay her a liberal salary, certainly ; but I'll take 
care and stop some of it towards defraying that bill, and I shall give 
it to the girls for their clothes. Charity begins at home.”’ 

‘‘ With this benevolent aspiration on her lips, Mrs. Burton 
entered the arbour, and threw herself on a little rustic seat. The 
two sisters were not unlike : fat, fair, and rosy, with hair powdered 
and frizzed, and drawn up to a stupendous height over a cushion, 
innumeralle pins and layers of pomatum being used in the con- 
struction ; dresses of sky blue French lutestring, all Aowers and 
frills, and expanded by wide hoops, and aprons of flowered lawn. 

“Your father will be the death of me!” exclaimed Mrs. 
Burton. 


‘La, mamma! how you terrify us!’’ exclaimed both sisters 
in a breath. 

‘* You will be beggars on the face of the earth! Your father is 
always making bad debts and excusing people from paying what 
they honestly owe. I expected there would have been a good 
round sum to receive from John Berrington’s widow ; but no such 
thing! She is to be your governess and have a liberal salary, 
forsooth! Here am I, pinching and saving, so that you girls may 
make a good figure in the world, and here is your father scattering 
his money broadcast, as you may say.” 
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*¢T am sure we don’t want a governess,’’ exclaimed Miss 
Caroline. 

“T was going to ask papa to buy me that pink damask we saw 
at Mrs. Dutton’s,” interrupted Miss Sophia; ‘‘ but, of course, if 
nobody is to pay him, there’ll be no money for us. A nice thing 
ind eed 1? 

«Oh! I shall give Mrs. Berrington to understand that I expect 
her to return me a portion of her salary towards defraying this bill,”’ 
said Mrs. Burton in a determined tone. ‘‘ She will be too proud to 
say anything to your papa, and [ think, girls, you will find her 
useful; you are not quite finished yet. And then I believe she is 

clever at her needle: she can work in the schoolroom—there is 
my Mechlin head and lappets,’’ added Mrs. Burton, musingly; ‘‘ I 
wonder if she can mend lace.”’ 

“Oh! mamma,”’ interposed Caroline; ‘‘if I have that black 
velvet suit she might quilt the blue silk petticoat for it.”’ 

“ Perhaps she can trim caps,’’ remarked Sophia. ‘‘ I want a mob 
with blue ribbons.”’ 

In this way the mother and daughters went on, laying out work 
for the new governess, till they decided that her coming would enable 
them to dispense with the services of a mantua-maker. 

‘“*] shall go and see Mrs. Purcell this afternoon,’’ said Mrs. 
Burton as she left the arbour; “and, by the way, she might 
perhaps like to take singing lessons of Mrs. Berrington. I know 
Martha was thinking of having some. I'll propose it, and if she 
does she might as well give her her dinner ; she can have her lunch 

here; I don’t see why she should dine with us, as your papa 
intends giving a large salary.” 

Unconscious of all the hard remarks that were made about her, 
Mary Berrington sat in the study in a rather happier frame of mind 
than she had been in for some time past ; for the Doctor had told 
her that Mrs. Burton would most likely engage her for her 
daughters, and would see her that morning, when all would be 
settled. And so she sat counting up how much she could earn, 
and how happy she would be in supporting her children, and in 
being no longer dependent on her poor selfish old uncle. 


CHAPTER IIL. 


A GOSSIP OVER A DISH OF TEA, 


_ “My dearest friend, I have come to take a dish of tea with you 
this afternoon, and to hear all the news from London, where I expect 
you have been mightily amused.” 


The above remarks were addressed by Mrs Burten to her bosom 
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friend, Mrs. Purcell, the wife of a barrister a man of great attain. 
ments and learning, but whose intellect had unfortunately become 
impaired from the effects of a severe sunstroke, so that he had been 
compelled to retire from practice, and had settled in Winchester, 
his native place. Mr. Purcell was of a younger branch of an old 
family. The Purcells and Methams—notwithstanding their dif. 
ference of religion, for the former were Protestants and the latter 
Catholics—had been for many generations on terms of intimacy and 
friendship. In the dire days of the first penal laws, when the 
refusal of a Catholic to take the oaths of supremacy was made 
treason, and the practice of his religion involved heavy fines and 
forfeitures, and later on, when the victorious Puritans raised louder 
cries to enforce more rigidly those laws, and caused Commissioners 
to be appointed, with powers to seize two parts of the estates ef all 
Papists for the use of the Parliament, the Catholic gentry and 
proprietors throughout the kingdom would have been ruined had it 
not been for the kind feeling and friendship of Protestant neigh. 
bours. These generously accepted conveyances upon trust of the 
estates of Catholics, in order to screen them from the knowledge of 
the Commissioners, and right honourably did they perform the trust 
reposed in them—restoring the estates to the rightful owners when 
the danger was past. Jn this manner had the Purcells often come 
to the aid of their Catholic neighbours, the Methams, in the hour of 
need. 

Mrs. Purcell was a fine lady, given to hysteries and vapours, 
whose sole recommendation to her husband had been a tolerably 
good fortune. She had been brought up in France, but though she 
had been educated at one of the first convent-schools, the good nuns, 
do all they could, had been unable to prevent her growing up into 
a vain, affected woman, weak and vacillating, and yet at times 
disposed to obstinacy. 

Mrs. Purcell was seated in a pretty, old-fashioned room, panelled 
with oak, with portraits, in oval frames, hanging around of the 
ancestors of the Purcell family; cloth hangings of dark blue were 
drawn over the windows to exclude the sun, and the room was filled 
with the faint odour of perfumes. An inordinately ugly little lap- 
dog lay curled upon a silken cushion, and the table was covered with 
shreds of brocade and lace and velvet, Mrs. Purcell being apparently 
engaged in selecting patterns. 

“T am so glad you have come, my dear,” said Mrs. Purcell, 
languidly ; ‘I was going, indeed, to write you a note to ask you to 
do so, but I felt unequal to the task. Travelling from London has 


quite exhausted me. I thought I should have died in the chariot 
yesterday before we got to Winchester.” 


“But of course, my dear, you jenjoyed yourself in London,” 
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observed Mrs. Burton; ‘‘and I know how you would be sought 
after. One does not meet every day with loveliness, aecomplish- 
ments, and fortune combined,” added Mrs. Burton, administering 
one of the usual doses of flattery with which she was wont to ply 
her friend. 

“Certainly, I had great attentions paid to me,’’ replied Mrs. 
Purcell ; ‘‘ but,’’ she added, in a plaintive tone, “‘ I am much to be 
pitied. Consider my position—still in the bloom of my youth, tied 
toamadman! You know he is quite mad at times, and when he 
is not, his coarser nature and rude, uncultivated ideas incessantly 
jaron my delicate organisation. You know how nervously suscep. 
tible I am, and that little things quite prostrate me sometimes. 
Piers has such a loud, disagreeable voice, and says such uncivil 
things when he is sane, that he is more bearable when his delusions 
areon him. The thoughts of my sad, uncongenial home quite em- 
bittered my hours of pleasure in London. However, I had some 
little enjoyment. I went to a masquerade last week. I wore a 
rustic habit, with a garland of flowers; and, by the way, our 
friend Metham, the banker, was there, dressed as a Spanish Don. 
His wife is no better, it seems, for their travels in France and Italy, 
and so they are coming back to Winchester. They say Mrs. Metham 
was pretty before she was ill, but I never could see any prettiness in 
her. What do you say?” 

“Compared to some one else who shall be nameless,”’ replied 
Mrs. Burton, looking significantly at her friend, ‘‘ her looks are 
nothing to boast of. And have you heard about Metham, fighting 
aduel? I saw his brother the priest a while ago, and I tried to 
worm something out of him; for, you know, I like to know the ins 
and outs of everything. But he is so close.’’ 

“Oh! I believe, for certain, there was a duel; but I don’t know 
what it was about,’’ answered Mrs. Purcell. ‘‘ There was a talk 
ofa quarrel at cards, for he is a dreadful gambler, some say. I 
suppose he is coming to Winchester because he has to retrench his 
expenses. And that boy of his is a horrible monster! What do 
you think J beard him say at Lady Betty Glanville’s? ‘ Who is 
that sallow old woman in the yellow brocade? Her face is the 
colour of her gown.’ Meaning me, my dear!” 

“The wretch !”’ ejaculated Mrs. Burton, turing up her hands 
and eyes. 

At this moment Mr. Purcell entered the room. A fine-looking 
man, over six feet in height, of Herculean make, with a florid, good- 
humoured face, but a slight wildness at times in his large, bright 
blue eyes—an indication of his sad malady ; added to which he often 
talked in a loud and rapid tone, and, when walking, strode along as 
ifhe were running a race, He wore a light-coloured iron-grey suit 
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of clothes, silver laced, and he had a gold laced three-corned hat 
in his hand, as he had just come in from a walk with a staid, sober. 
looking, middle-aged attendant, who never left him night nor day, 
though he was, in truth, even when his delusions were upon him, 
perfectly harmless. His hair was powdered and tied up ina long 
tail. 

‘‘ My dearest madam, I kiss your hands !’’ said the barrister, in 
affected rapture. ‘“ For what are we indebted to the felicity of your 
company to-day? How goes the world with all our friends? Who 
bas been ruined at cards? Who has beaten her, waiting woman. J 
know you and my wife must have had some iniquities to mourn over 
in your mutual friends. You ladies like a little backbiting now 
and then: it’s a refreshing occupation.” 

““We were talking about Mrs. Metham’s health,’’ said Mrs 
Burton stiffly. 

‘“* And I daresay you pitied her for Mike Metham’s extravagance, 
didn’t you? and said he would go to the dogs? I can see by your 
faces you did. But you're wrong. Michael is getting sober and 
staid. He will reform; but I doubt about his boy. He has a 
queer temper, and will make some noise in the world, whether for 
good or bad.’’ 

‘*T suppose you have heard about John Berrington’s death?” 
said Mrs. Burton, as she sipped the tea which a servant had just 
brought in. ‘‘ How unfortunate some people are! He gets ill and 
dies, the boy is a hunchback, and she, poor body, must go 
out teaching, and my husband loses his bill—a great loss !’’ 

“‘T should say so,”” remsrked the barrister ; ‘‘a Brussels lace 
mob and ruffles for Miss Caroline gone at one sweep !’’ 

**Really,’’ exclaimed Mrs. Burton, vouchsafing no reply to Mr. 
Purcell’s remark, ‘‘ when people do meet with so many troubles, I 
think sometimes they make them.”’ 

“Curious that! Do you think that Hnmpbrey produced that 
hump for the love of it, then?’ interrogated the barrister. 

**T don’t say in all cases,’’ answered Mrs. Burton. ‘‘ However, 
I came here this afternoon to tell you, Winifred, that I am going 
to engage Mrs. Berrington to finish my girls; she has, I believe, a 
sweet finger on the harpsichord, and sings too, and I thought 
you might like her for singing lessons. J know you spoke not long 
since of her taking some. It would be a great charity.” 

“Seize your time, my dear,’’ said the barrister, rubbing his 
hands and chuckling ; “kill two birds at one stone, do a good work 
and profit yourself by it at the same time ! ”’ 

“It would be no great advantage to me,” said Mrs. Purcell 
rather disdainfully ; ‘‘ there are plenty of singing mistresses to be 
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got. However, I'll take some lessons if I feel capable of the 
exertion. And what hours does she come to you ¢"’ 

“ Oh, in the morning, my love. She would come to you in the 
afternoon, and if you didn’t always feel inclined to sing, you might 
find some sewing for her; she is a very useful person. I believe 
she can dress hair as well as any tire woman. I will get her to do 
mine when I go to Lady Carlton’s ball.”’ 

“How unfashionable you are!” interrupted the barrister ; 
‘ladies have men now to do all the hair-dressing. Let me come 
and do yours,’’ he added, persuasively. 

‘* Yes, it’s quite true. In town we have men milliners, and men 
+o do most things just now,”’ said Mrs. Purcell, ‘‘and it’s much 
nicer than having women ; it’s all the fashion, I assure you. Brin 
the girls to-morrow, and I’1l show you all the suits I brought from 
London, and tell you about the routs,"and balls, and assemblies I 
attended.” 


CHAPTER IV. 


ST. PETER’S PRESBYTERY. 


THE little temple in which those of the old faith worshipped in 
Winchester about the middle of the last century stood in St. Peter’s 
Street. It was only in 1792 that Dr. John Milner built his church 
on the site of the one we are now speaking of. All honour be to 
his memory! It was he, and such as he—those single-hearted, 
hard-working old priests—who kept up the faith they taught in 
those troublous, weary days, of which those who live in this liberal 
and enlightened age can form no conception. Father Metham, the 
priest who tended the little vineyard in Winchester when John 
Berrington died, was a good, kind-hearted, old-fashioned priest, 
much respected and esteemed even by his Protestant neighbours. 
He was an old man, the eldest surviving member of an ancient 
Catholic family. He had passed, in his early manhood, through a 
bitter ordeal ; he had seen those days when, in disguise in some 
secret place, almost at the peril of his life, the priest celebrated the 
mass. Those had been days in which the members of the old faith 
would see, perchance, a priest but rarely in a lifetime, when they 
would walk for many a weary mile in the snows of winter, or the 
burning heats of summer, to hear the mass once before they died 
in the oratory of some loyal old Catholic’s house, where there was a 
priest's hiding hole and a secret staircase from the oratory. 

Report spoke not too highly of Michael Metham, the priest’s 
younger brother by some twenty-tLree years; he had been a disst 


pated, extravagant man, and had certainly never let religion stand 
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in the way of his road to fortune ; he had left the management of 
his bank, the oldest in Winchester, to a confidential clerk, forty. 
nately for him a most honest and worthy man; but now, middle. 
aged and broken in health, he had returned to Winchester, and 
seemed to be settling down into the quiet routine of a country 
banker’s life. However, it is not with him we have to do just yet, 
but with his brother, the good old priest whom Mrs. Berrington had 
come to see one fine spring morning in the year following that in 
which her husband’s death occurred. 

It was a lovely morning in May. There had been a few spring 
showers, and the rain-drops glistened like pearls on every blade of 
grass and on every leaf in the dazzling flood of sunlight which li 
up every nook and corner of the old City of Winchester. Along the 
narrow streets, with the tall houses towering up on either side, the 
mother and son pursued their way. She was pale and thin, witha 
jaded, harassed look on her sweet face. The boy’s figure was shrunk 
and attenuated, his mourning garments hung loosely upon him, and 
the clothes of each were poor and scanty and threadbare. It had 
been a hard winter for them: they had known, alas! often the 
cravings of hunger and the pangs of cold—but Mrs, Berrington is 
going to the good old priest, and we shall hear how it has fared with 
ber, and what she is doing now, from her own lips. 

Up the High Street they wended their way, past the City Cross, 
where the yellow sunlight lit up arches, niches, and pinnacles, 
glimmered on the slender and exquisitely sculptured shaft supporting 
the cross, and played like a halo round the head of the statue of St. 
Lawrence, with the palm branch in his hand—emblem of 
martyrdom. ‘‘Glorious and noble martyr! what a fiery, cruel 
ordeal he passed through to the golden gates of heaven !”’ said Mrs. 
Berrington, as they paused a moment beneath the statue. “i, 
Humphrey! I have called my daily life a martyrdom ; but what are 
our sufferings to those the saints of old endured? If I could only 
be more patient,’’ sighed the poor woman, as she went on her way, 
“and bear these crosses better that produce flowers and fruit 
for eternity ?”’ 

“I do not think you are very impatient, mother,” replied the 
boy ; “I wish I were half as good as you. Sometimes I feel I hate 
my uncle, and, as for Betsy, I could almost have killed her, whet 
she has seen poor Rose cry for a mouthful of bread, and would not 
give it her;” and the boy’s hollow eyes burned with a fierce light 
as he spoke. 

‘Hush, Humphrey!’’ exclaimed his mother, in a rebuking 
tone; “where did you learn such sentiments? Think, my po 
boy, of the martyrs of old, who prayed for their tormentors, and 
of One greater still, who prayed for His murderers on the blood 
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stained heights of Calvary! Here weareat St. Peter's: what would 
Father Metham think to hear you talk so ?”’ 

Not much like a Catholic church, or, indeed, a church at all, 
was that modest, unpretending edifice. It conveyed the idea simply 
ofa private house, and that was the idea it was intended to convey ; 
for it had been built in those times when it was prudent for Catho- 
lics to keep in the background, to screen their worship as much as 
possible from the public eye—in those days when the priest was 
forced to instruct the ignorant in some roadside alehouse or inn, in 
the dress of a farmer, with a tankard before him, as a blind. 

It was a quaint, still, retired-looking place. Great iron gates 
opened into the street; then there was a paved yard, wide, and of 
some length, with a roomy stone porch at the end, and large double 
doors. No windows were to be seen on that side, and there were 
no signs of life in that still courtyard, as Mrs. Berrington and her 
son passed through it, except the clear notes of a thrush among 
the green leaves of the walnut-trees that bordered either side of the 

ard. 

: They rang a bell, and were admitted by a pleasant, hearty- 
looking old woman into a rather large hall, with seats about it, 
doors at the end like those of ordinary rooms, and on the right, in a 
deep recess, a wide and spacious entrance which led into the Catholic 
temple of Winchester. A lingering fragrance of incense and the 
faint perfume of flowers stole through the open doorway as Mrs. 
Berrington and her son knelt a moment in prayer. Within all was 
still and silent, dim and shadowy, even in broad daylight, save 
where the ever-burning sanctuary lamp cast a crimson glow on the 
altar steps beneath, and one solitary sunbeam, stealing in, lit up 
the face of the dying Christ in one of Murillo’s darkly splendid altar- 
pieces. 

‘* You'll find Father Metham in the garden,’’ said the old house- 
keeper, as she led Mrs. Berrington across the hall, after the latter 
had ended her brief but heartfelt and earnest prayer; ‘‘ he’s saying 
his office there. Let me take your boy to the kitchen, and I'll give 
him a glass of cowslip wine of my own making, and some plum 
bread. Lord sakes! hedo look but poorly, and he’s most as thin as 
you are, ma’am, and that’s saying a great deal.” 

Mrs. Berrington thanked the old dame, and made a sign to her 
son that he should accept her kind offer, which was doubly welcome 
to her, as she knew her poor, half-famished lad would get a comfort. 
able meal, and that she had that to say to Father Metham which it 
would be as well he should not hear. 

‘‘ Young Master Basil is here, from the Great House,’’ said the 
housekeeper, as she opened a door leading into the garden. “Eh! 
but he’s a wild lad, and a daring and bold one too for his years ; 
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he'll want a deal of care and watching to keep him in the straight 
road. See, the Father’s yonder; you can rest ye in yon little 
summer-house till he’s done.” 

The summer-house was, in fact, a pleasant little room, built ip 
the garden, which served the priest as breakfast room, study, and J 
know not what besides in the long days of summer. A large old 
pear-tree overshadowed it : it had been full of bloom in the early 
spring, and some of the pure white blossoms yet mingled with the 
dark green leaves; moss and purple scented violets grew about the 
base of the walls, anda fine pink honeysuckle, twining up either 
side of the doorway, formed an arch at the top of fragrant, bright. 
coloured foliage. 

Mrs. Berrington, in obedience to a sign from Father Metham, 
entered the little room and seated herself on an oaken bench placed 
in a recess beneath the latticed casement, which was open that soft 
spring morning. 

Very erect was Father Metham, for his eighty years and up. 
wards ; his blue eyes were bright and undimmed, his step firm, and 
his brow serene and placid. The light breeze just stirred the snow- 
white locks that fell around his broad, open forehead, as he paced 
up and down a narrow gravel walk shaded by chesnut trees, beau- 
tiful in that lovely spring time with their broad dark leaves, and 
their fragrant pink and white blossoms. 

The old priest showed but little of the ecclesiastic in his costume 
—the times rendered such a display unadvisable in the Catholic 
priest. He wore a dark blue suit, the waistcoat with lappets reach- 
ing to the thighs, large cut steel buttons on his coat, ruffles at his 
wrists, a white cambric stock buckled behind, and silver buckles to 
his shoes and his knee-breeches. 

At length Father Metham closed the dingy little volume he had 
been reading from, crossed himself, and then advanced towards Mrs. 
Berrington, who had come out of the little room to meet him. 

‘* Well, my poor child, how are you this morning? Are Hum- 
phrey and Rose well? You do not get any more flesh on your 
bones. See! Peggy is taking my breakfast into my little snuggery 
here in the garden ; you must come and pour out my coffee, and 
take some with me. I have not breakfasted yet, and you must 
want something after your long walk. How do you get on with the 
Burtons and that poor little painted doll called Martha Purcell?” 
said the good father, when they were seated at breakfast, uttering 
the last few words rather contemptuously. 

. ** Oh, Father, I am in great trouble,” replied poor, Mrs. Ber- 
rington, the tears gathering in her eyes as she spoke ; “ I am indeed 
very unfortunate ; I have lost all my teaching.”’ 

‘* How is that ?”’ asked Father Metham, in some dismay. 
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‘¢ Mrs. Burton has heard of some French lady in London whom 
she is going to have for her daughters. She thinks that it will enable 
them to speak with a pure French accent.”’ 

‘* Fiddle !’’ replied the priest, pettishly. ‘“ Some French waiting 
woman Mrs. Burton has picked up. I know her; she wants some 
one who can adorn her daughters’ heads inside and out; and as for 
Martha Purcell, though she is one of us, if she gives me anything for 
a vestment, it is sure to be some old brocade, too shabby to wear as 
asacque. God forgive us!’’ said the old priest, sorrowfully, ‘‘ that 
we should be so niggardly in our offerings to the Great Giver of all 
gifts. But, Mary,’ he added, with kind earnestness, ‘‘do not be 
cast down. I will see what I can do—an idea has just crossed my 
mind—I think I may hear of something advantageous to you. I 
will let you know in a few days. And what about Martha Purcell ? 
You have lost your employment there 2”’ 

‘* She seldom took a lesson lately; she said the exertion made 
her quite ill when she sang.” 

‘¢ And what did you do, child, when you went; did you comb 
her poodle ?”’ 

‘* No, father, I generally sewed for her ; it did not matter to me 
what I did. Ido not mind work, I would not care for anything 1 
it were not for that poor boy with his sad affliction.”’ 

** Oh, as for Humpbrey,”’ replied the priest, ‘‘ he will make his 
way in the world yet; heis a sharp, intelligent lad, and very quick 
at accounts, I know ; perhaps [ may be able to help him too—who 
knows? I am only a poor old priest myself, passing away from life 
rapidly now—and, indeed, my pilgrimage has been a long one; | 
only trust I may be working in the vineyard to the last. But, my 
poor tried child, I have some few friends who are rich and powerful, 
and among them I will see what I can do for you. Have a good 
heart, Mary Berrington ; He who clothes the lilies of the field will 
not abandon you in your need.”’ 

‘*T do not often have these sad fits, Father, and I take shame to 
myself for troubling you so often asI do. I have only my poor 
thanks to offer you for the efforts you so kindly promise to make on 
my behalf, but you know they come from my heart. God will 
reward you, Father Metham ; your charity has often given a meal 

to me and my two poor little wretches this last winter. My earn- 
ings have been but paltry. God only knows what would have be- 
come of us without you.’’ And here poor Mrs, Berrington’s emotion 
overpowered her. 

‘And what about your uncle?’ hastily interrupted the priest, 
wishful to turn the conversation. 

‘‘He has appeared to be more turned against us than ever 
lately,” replied Mrs. Berrington, as soon as she could speak— 
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“he is breaking up fast, too, I fear; but he won’t see a doctor, 
and he keeps his room, and will let no one in except Betsy, and she 
is less civil than ever—and you know, father, her tongue was 
always rather hard to bear.”’ 

‘‘ A two-edged weapon,’ responded the priest with a smile. 
‘*Do you encourage any hopes in that quarter, Mary, for I fear 
Betsy will be the residuary legatee after you have received a shilling, 
perchance, and I the old horn snuff-box, which Mr. Pepper set such 
great store by. I fear he will not send for me,’’ added the good 
priest, with a sigh, ‘‘ and, alas for him! the night is drawing on 
in which no man can work. Do you think he would see me, Mary, 
if I called?” 

‘*T can hardly say, father; Betsy has such a control over him ; 
and she admits or denies who she pleases.’’ 

** Well, I think I will try to-morrow, if I can get so far,’’ said 
the priest, as he rose with Mrs. Berrington from the table. ‘“ I have 
to call on the Purcells—a good man that husband of hers—pity he 
has lost his senses, and pity, too, that he has not a more sensible 
wife than poor Martha. We have all much to be thankful for; be 
you thankful, Mary, for all the crosses God sends you. If you were 
as rich as Martha Purcell, maybe, child, you would set your thoughts, 
like her, on brocades, and powder, and perfumes, and I wot not what 
else, instead of the things of heaven. Alack ! the wise woman of the 
Canticles has not many imitators in these days, when Christian 
wives and mothers paint aud stick patches on their faces, and can 
hardly ever open their hand. with an alms to God’s poor. And the 
men are as bad, child—I know that from sad experience. The 
future generation, also, will, I fear, be no better,’’ and the priest 
heaved a deep sigh. 

Mrs, Berrington concluded that he was thinking of his brother, 
who, indeed, had led a most dissipated life, and only now seemed 
sobered down by age, for he was verging on sixty. The only fruit 
of a late marriage was one son, who came bounding towards the 
priest and Mrs. Berrington as they left the summer-house. He was 
a boy of about fourteen years of age, tall, but slightly built, with jet 
black hair and eyes and an olive skin. Basil Metham was generally 
considered a handsome boy, but an unpleasant curl of the lip and a 
frequent contraction of the brows detracted much from the beauty 
of his features. 

‘* This is my nephew,’’ said the priest, as he laid his hand on the 
boy's head, the latter shaking it off with an impatient gesture ; “ he 
has come to stay with his old uncle for a few days, while his. parents 
are away again on a brief visit to London.” 

‘* Where they tnight as well have taken me,” said the boy, ina 
short, hasty tone, “instead of leaving me mewed up here—my com- 
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panion the best part of the day an old woman, who. is saying her 
beads from morning till night.’’ 

‘* How now, jackanapes ! an’ you have no worse complaint than 
that to bring against my poor Peggy, you had better be silent.”’ 

«She spoils all my sports,’’ replied the boy, defiantly. ‘ I was 
only trying to make a couple of cocks}fight, and she came in shriek - 
ing and howling, and divided them just as one had torn t’other’s 
comb off, and so spoilt my fun.”’ 

‘Basil, you are a worse lad than I thought ye,’’ said the old 
priest, sorrowfully. 

‘*T like sport, that’s all,’’ replied the boy defiantly. ‘‘ I'll see 
life when I’m a man; it’s very well for my father to talk ; he en- 
joyed himself as long as he could. I shall just follow his example, 
and I'll turn good when I get old.’ 

‘Boy!’ said the old priest impressively, as he laid his hand on 
Basil’s shoulder, *‘ you talk folly, in the conceit of your heart. 
Reckon not your days, for their number is known but to God. May 
He, in His mercy, grant that your life be not short, and your end 
sudden and violent.”’ 

Long years after, when the white-haired old priest was sleeping 
in the vault of his ancestors, his words came back to Basil Metham, 
and they seemed to him to have been uttered in the spirit of 
prophesy. 

‘* Good-bye, my child, I shall see you to-morrow, said the priest, 
after a pause of some few minutes, during which time they had been 
advancing in silence towards the house. ‘I daresay you will find 
Humphrey with Peggy,’’ and, pressing Mrs. Berrington’s hand, he 
turned back into the garden. 

‘‘T didn’t mean to vex him,” said the boy, gloomily. “ But it’s 
bo use preaching to me,—lI can’t be good, and there’s an end of it ; 
and I’m not going to pretend to be. I like all sorts of fun and 
fighting. I say! is that boy in the kitchen with old Peggy your 
boy? What a pity he has got that beastly hump onhis back! He 
is like you in the face—that was how I guessed who he was.” 

‘‘He is a good boy; and goodness of the heart is better than 
good looks,”’ replied Mrs. Berrington. 

Oh yes, I daresay ; but, all the same, who wouldn’t be pretty if 
they could? He might be just 2s good without his hump as with 
it, you know, and then he’d be nicer to look at. ButI don’t object 
to it. I think, too, I should rather like Humphrey. I’Jl ask my 
‘ather to let him come up to the house.”’ 

As the boy finished speaking he and Mrs. Berrington entered the 
dld-fashioned spacious kitchen of the presbytery, in which poor 
Humphrey had just finished a very substantial repast. 


It was a pretty, quaint scene, striking enough for one of Ho- + 
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garth’s pictures,—the sunlight flickering through the leaves of the 
laburnum, with its long golden tendrils, that overhung the case. 
ment window, and falling in broken gleams on the dusky red-tiled 
floor, and lighting up here and there the dark massive beams that 
crossed the ceiling. The high-backed oak chairs with cushions of 
green stuff, the hunchback seated at the little table spread with 
white earthenware, his thin, pale face tinged with a touch of colour, 
since he had made his meal. Old Peggy leaning back in her chair 
before a great fire, dropping ber beads, in truth, but watching the 
the turning of the spit as well, laden with a joint of mutton, and 
the wretched little turnspit dog performing his office—capital 
subject for the pencil of a caricaturist. The spit, as long as the old, 
two-handed sword, the dog in the hollow wheel, or large circular 
box, with his long back and short legs, and‘the mournful look in. 
his eyes as he went round and round the wheel, always slipping 
from under his feet, and that savoury smell in his nostrils of the 
roast—not, alas! for him. 

** Has she given you plenty to eat ?’’ asked Basil Metham, con- 
fronting the hunchback, and nodding his head towards the house- 
keeper as he spoke, 

‘For shame! Master Basil,’’ ejaculated the old dame, angrily. 
** You have a very forward tongue.”’ ) 

“Don’t be cross, old sweetheart,’’ replied the boy, laughing. 
“ But,” he added, turning again to Humphrey, “ you come up to 
the house next week. I’m going back there as soon as my father 
and mother come home. I know it will be plaguey dull, and I 
should like to have a companion. You don’t look very jovial, and 
I like plenty of fun and frolic ; but I think we could be friends, if 
you don’t tell your beads all day like Peggy, or preach like my 
uncle. But tell me, what can you do? Do you know how to 
ferret rats or rabbits? or can your dog draw a badger? Can you 
give your horse a ball, or make him a good bran mash ?”’ 

Humphrey shook his head, and replied :— 

“I know nothing of country sports, Master Basil, nor am I fit 
for them. I can write a good hand and cast up accounts.” 

' “That would be a recommendation to my father,’’ replied 
Basil, with a derisive laugh; “but as for me, all I care to know 
about money is to have plenty of it to spend. Well, at any rate, 
come up to the house next week, and I’ll introduce you to my 


father, Ifyou are such a knowing hand at figures, he'll maybe 
make you one of his clerks.” ; 
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IN AND ABOUT SEVENOAKS. 
A MORNING RAMBLE. 


RETURNING recently from a tour in the south of Europe, it chanced 
that the writer of these pages was induced to spend a few days at 
Sevenoaks. This lovely part of Kent, the picturesque beauty of 
whose scenery may vie with that‘of many of the Continental Edens 
to which the English, at the great annual July and August migra. | 
tion, are accustomed to resort, happened then to be veiled in thick, \ 
chilling mists, which, with heavy rains, that continued three days | 
without intermission, made walking or driving a misery, and 
effectually checked every attempt to explore the charming wooded | 
hills and dales of the neighbourhood. | 

The ancient town of Sevenoaks, with its numerous small inns, | 
quaint peaked-roofed cottages, and old-fashioned houses, projecting | 
gables, latticed panes, and low, narrow porches, looked then dreary | 
and dismal indeed. While in the upper part of it—the sedate- 
looking grey hotei, the old grey stone church, the large grey house | 

Opposite, the grey grammar school, and the old grey almshouses, 
with the leaden grey sky over all, the persistent steady downpour | 
of water, and not a soul to be seen or a sound to be heard, besides 
the monotonous pattering of the raindrops,—made upa scene most 
sad and depressing; and especially so when fancy compared it 
with that of a bright, sunny land and cloudless blue skies, which 
had but so lately been exchanged for it. 

What wonder, at such a moment, if one should have been ready | 
to endorse all that has been written or said by ourselves against 
“the abominable climate of England,’’ and the abuse that foreigners 
have heaped upon it; to declare their belief in the eternal fogs in | 
which our island is supposed to be enveloped well founded, and | 
heartily to wish oneself far, far away from it! | 

But, at last, there came a night when the wind veered round. 

The rain ceased; the birds began to twitter and carol merrily on 

every bush and tree; the sun rose gloriously bright and beaming ; } 
the misty veil that had obscured the earth was drawn up, and the | 
face of nature was revealed in full beauty. What a change !— 

What a contrast! What magic there is in sunshine! To-day all | 
18 activity and smiles, where yesterday there was naught but | 

and gloom. And its influence is not confined to the | 
Ratural world, for as sunshine often revives the drooping spirit as the | 
drooping calix of the rain-beaten flower, and chases dark thoughts 
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from the troubled mind as dark clouds from the face of the sky, 
But let us hasten to enjoy this bright sunny morning—for all 
pleasant things in this world are so fleeting, it is well to make 
the most of them during their stay. 

It is fair time in Sevenoaks! But the staid quietude is by no 
means disturbed by it. None of the wonderful sights, or the sounds 
of revelry associated with the idea of a fair are to be seen or heard 
here. It is one of the few remaining old-chartered fairs, that 
here and there still linger on. This one gives very few signs of life 
now; but once upon a time, that is, before railways were thought 
of, when London was not so easy of access, and before Sevenoaks 
possessed its own resident mercers, drapers, &c., itinerant merchants 
brought their linen and woollen goods to it, and various household 
wares, and the inhabitants supplied their wants from those stores, 
It was a merrier time, they say, in those bye-gone days than now. 
Business and mirth joined hands ; the utile and the dulce were com- 
bined. There were booths, there were shows, where wonderful 
monsters and other startling objects were on view, and there was 
plenty of fun, for fair-time was then the general holiday-time. 
Now, as a Calvinistic tradesman observed, “the whole thing is 
become a mere nuisance, merely a pleasure fair, attracting the rural 
population of the neighbourhood, and doing the work of Satan by 
leading the unwary into sip.”’ 

A very humble sort of sinful pleasure it is—a dozen or so of 
travelling carts—those small houses on wheels, each the habitation 
of a wandering family, and generally well-stocked with ragged and 
dirty, but rosy-faced, rollicking children, are ranged close together 
on one side of the High-street. Before each is a stall on a very 
limited scale, supplied with stale gingerbread, and a mass of a most 
uninviting compound, ticketed “preserved dates ;’’ or a scanty 
stock of common toys is spread out to allure the pence from the 
pockets of the few juvenile lookers-on. At night the country lads 
and lasses of the villages around have a dance in the large room of 
the Black Boy Inn, and the fair is ended—the wandering ginger- 
bread and toy merchants departing before dawn. 

Let us walk on to the upper part of the town. There is an aif 
of venerable repose and dimness, not to say dulness, about it, re- 
minding one of the precinct of a cathedral town; something 
monastic, which it owes, perhaps, to the style and grey colour of 
its buildings. The grammar school is a handsome, substantial 
structure, occupying, with the almshouses on either side of. it, and 
which have the appearance of being portions of some religious 
edifice, a considerable extent of ground. It is said to have been 
founded so long ago as the reign of Edward III. by Sir William 
de Sennoke, a poor foundling boy, brought up by a charitable 
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family of this town, and who, by his industry and honesty, from a 

’s apprentice, became a man of wealth and consideration in 
the City. On being knighted and elected Lord Mayor of London, 
he bestowed on the town to which he owed his education and first 
start in life, a free school and almshouses. . 

At a short distance beyond the grammar school, this part of the 
town seems toend in a cul-de-sac, owing toa wall, with an arched 
stone entrance, crossing the road and enclosing the ground of a 
somewhat dingy house—the last in this part of Sevenoaks. But. 
just at this point the ground makes a sudden dip, at the side of the 
aimshouses, and skirting Knole Park, you get on the high road to 
Tunbridge, passing through Sevenoaks Common. The scenery here 
is so exceedingly pretty, the grass is so green, the ground so gently 
undulated, so beautifully wooded, that one may be thankful to have 
seen it before the tract marked out there for building has fallen into 
the hands of the Goths and Vandals who will disfigure it with their 
frightfully fantastic ‘‘ genteel suburban villas.’’ 

Following a road to the right, you come upon two pathways 
overarched by the broad-spreading branches of the oak, the beech, 
the sycamore, and other trees—shady, fresh, and fragrant and 
enlivened by the songs of so many birds that this would seem to 
be a favourite retreat of the feathered tribe. One path winds 
round, forming a sort of leafy bower that seems ever to recede as 
you approach until you come to the very pretty lodge entrance of 
Mr. Hodgson’s seat. The other path leads towards the White 
Hart, an old-fashioned, comfortable roadside inn. Close by are 
afew detached houses with charming gardens and grounds; the 
seven oaks from which the town takes its name; and at no great 
distance, River Hill. But no river is in sight, and a landscape 
without water is truly said to be wanting in one of the chief 
requisites for perfect beauty. Yet the indiscribably lovely view 
from the summit of this hill goes far to contradict that theory. 

The hills of Kent, always “‘ in verdure clad,’’ are seen in their 
most attractive garb at the season of autumn. Few leaves have 
yet fallen, and golden brown, dark red, and bright yellow, now 
blend their tints and tinge the dark foliage of every tree and shrub ; 
mM exquisite contrast with the vivid green of the soft velvety carpet 
of grass stretched beneath them. 

_Arambler may here, if he chooses, enter Knole Park by a 
little gate near the White Hart Inn, and return to Sevenoaks by a 
delightful walk through a woodland glen; so still, so lonely that 

deep silence is rarely broken but by the rustling of the ferns, or 
the falling leaves, the plaintive notes, or the joyous song of a bird. 
Probably the sound of no footfall will be heard but his own. 
Its echoes may startle the deer —apparently less tame than in 
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_ More frequented the rambler himself may be startled 
the sudden fall—a heory fall it will soem here—of so small a die 
ag an acorn, as it drops beside or upon him as he passes along, 
Issuing frum the silent glen, his way will lie over broad gree 
slopes, and under avenues of lofty trees. 

Knole Park is near seven miles in circumference, the ground js 
greatly diversified by gently rising and wooded hills, long verdant 
slopes, dark glades and shady groves. Its sycamores and beeche 
are of wondrous growth. On every side, lovely views meet the 
eye; the fine old house forming a picturesque feature in the scenery, 
whether glimpses of it can only be caught in the distance ¢ 
some opening in the tall trees, or its venerable front be revealed in 
its full extent. A portion of this noble and ancient baronial seat 
dates from the reign of King John. Usually the state apart. 
ments may be seen by visitors three days in the week. They 
contain, besides many most interesting memorials of royal and 
historical personages, a large and very valuable collection of paint- 
ings by the great masters of the Italian, Spanish, Flemish, and 
English schools. There is also some good sculpture, and, covering 
the walls of the chapel, some curious specimens of ancient tapestry. 
In the music room is an organ, said to be the first that was made 
in England. 

The gardens and shrubberies are extensive and well planted, 
and there is an avenue of magnificent beeches on either side of ‘the 
garden walls. Descending the hill on which Knole House stands 
you pass under a group of forest trees to a pathway leading toa 
valley, where is the principal park entrance—a large gate between 
two lodges. Here, leaving the park, you pass through an avenue 
of lofty spreading trees, rising from a steep bank on either side. 
At the end of the road another gate opens on the upper part of the 
town, and just opposite the church of St. Nicholas. 

ere you may chance to fall in with the town crier—quite al 
original in his way. Should there be any meeting or local-board 
matters to announce, or should any sale of goods or furniture be 
taking place, his bell and his solemn ‘‘O yez!’’ will probably be 
heard. His description and pronunciation are unique and most 
amusing. He will tell of “soots of dem-marsk curtins ; japunl 
wares, culnry articles, &c., &c.,’’ concluding, when he has jumbled 
through his list, with “God save the Queen—and the crier!” 
ThisSevenoaks’ oddity, who apparently is about sixty years of age, 
is the son, but looks more like the brother, of the old lodge-keeper 
of Knole Park—a veteran soldier of the Pensinsular and Waterloo 
days. He, too, is in some sort a character. When the weather's 


fine, he may be seen sunning himself at the door of his lodge, amd 


gossiping with the passers-by. 
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Cross over to the church. It is a rather latge Gothic building, 


“qqeoted in the tenth centur y, at least so it is supposed ; for Seven. 


oaks possesses but few records of its past history, and none that fix 
with certainty the dates connected with the building of the church 
or the foundation of the grammar-school. 

The church of St. Nicholas stands on the highest part of the 
town, and its castellated tower forms a prominent and picturesque 
object in many a landscape for miles round. The interior of the 
ghurch is plain, and except a few interesting monuments of the 
Amberst, Bosville, and Lambard families, there is little in it to 

The rectorship is worth near a £1000 a year. In the 
¢burchyard are many old tombs and a few quaint epitaphs. 
Probably, no burials now are allowed there, as there is a large 
piece of ground at the bottom of the churchyard called the cemetery. 
An iron railing separates it from the adjoining field. It is 
prettily laid out and plauted with yew trees and bright flowers, but 
as yet it contains but few graves or monuments. From the lower 
part there is a fine view of the distant hills, the intervening park- 
like grounds and neighbouring villages. 

Leaving the upper part of the town for the railway-station, the 
oad soon after divides—the High Street on the right, Tubb’s Hill 


nthe left. Taking the latter as far as the Crown Hotel, a path 


branching off to the-left leads to the same point, but by a higher 
and prettier road. The view it once commanded is now in parts 
interrupted by some new detached villas. The brick-and-mortar 
invasion has not hitherto made any great inroad at Sevenoaks ; 
but an entrance has been effected, and the greatest advance made 
is at this particular spot, which overlooks a beautiful valley studded 
with groups of fine trees, beyond which the gradual rise and fall 
ofthe ground affords, where an opening allows of a view being 
obtained, a very pleasing and diversified prospect. Upstart 
dwellings of the most pretentions kind are erected or are in course 
‘ferection hereabouts. 

It is, however, reported that the tradespeople, as well as other 
inhabitants of Sevenoaks, greatly discourage the building of new 
houses. As they are, of course, willing that their business should 
increase, they do not object to see the number of visitors increase 
“in the season ;”’ but they would have them be content with the 
very limited and inferior accommodation the town now affords. For 
4 feeling of exclusiveness, it appears, prevails here, Sevenoaks 
and its environs being considered a decidedly aristocratic district. 
Should it, then, offer greater facilities for obtaining a lodging 
“probably there would be an influx of inferior people ; even mobs 
of Saturday and Sunday excursionists might come to look at Knole 
Park,” and the town and its sedate and its highly-respectable 
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community would thus, alas! sink in the social scale. At presen: 
there are three or four hotels, if good yet small. The inns, indeed, 
‘ are so numerous that one wonders how the innkeepers contrive 4) 
make a living in this quiet little town; for these inns are of the 
low-roofed, ‘‘cabined, cribb’d, confined”’ type, where the stage. 
coaches, waggons, and other vehicles of a past age were wont t 
stop for the retreshment, en route, of “man and beast.”’ Tho 
houses where apartments are let are far from numerous. Some 
of them—and the most desirable of them too—pretty little dolls, 
houses, neatly furnished, that take their place side by side, or jn 
a line with the few substantial residences in the upper ten thousand 
circle of the Knole Park and Grammar School district—are 
diminutive and antiquated that the street doors open into the 
sitting rooms; broad wooden beams cross the low ceilings ; and to 
arrive at the bedrooms you must pass through the kitchen, whence 
the ascent is made by means of a companion, ladder-like stair. 
case. Yet for these ‘‘a high figure,”’ as one of the owners phrased 
it, “ is asked and obtained in the Sevenoak’s season.”’ 

Knole is, doubtless, the chief attraction at Sevenoaks; and no 
pleasanter excursion could well be planned for a fine day than a 
visit to this charming spot. Yet in summer, or the early part of 
autumn, a week, or fortmight—or longer, if the visitor is a lover of 
the country—may be very agreeably spent in rambling about this 
lovely part of Kent. The walks, the rides, the drives in all direc. 
tions are most beautiful, and there are several fine seats in the 
neighbourhood. The adjacent villages—Riverhead, Seal, and others 
—are quaint, pretty, and primitive, and delightfully situated. 

In the more rural districts, something, perhaps, is wanting to 
enliven the picture; for it must be confessed that the rustic popu. 
lation—stolid, boorish in manners, and dowdy in attire—unlike the 
picturesquely-clad and vivacious peasantry of other climes, lend no 
animation to the beautiful scenes amidst which they are dwellers. 

The gipsy tribe seems not now to wander near these parts, and 
tenant the woods and the copses, as in days of yore, for none of 
its dark-eyed women meet you in the shady lanes, and promise you 
the wealth of the Indies if you will but cross their palms with a 
sixpence. But if neither in dusky hollows nor verdant nooks you 
should espy the red cloak of the gipsy. yet you will see what is far 
more pleasing, more refreshing to the eye—especially to those who 
dwell mostly in large towns, or who have loag been familiar with 
scenery more bold, rugged and bare—the fresh green grassy mantle 
of nature, covering every meadow, every hill, and every dale. 


C.C.d. 
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A SiORY OF THE FIRST ROYAL LANCASHIRE MILITIA, 





BY MRS. HIBBERT WARE, i 
Authoress of “Dr. Harcourt’s Assistant,” “The Hunlock Title Deeds,” &o ! 


CHAPTER XLVIII, (Continued.) | 


“J SHALU only trouble you with one or two questions,’’ re- 
marked Mr. Spencer, addressing the witness with a bland smile, 
whilst the Judge, who taking his seat again, leant back in it with | 
an air of evident relief on hearing this announcement. ‘*‘ After i 
you had seen Mr. Sharpe, on the day of the assault, how soon was | 
it when you saw him again ?” 

Dr. Armytage hesitated a little, and then replied that it was i 
about three weeks or a month. 1 

_” “Three weeks or a month !’’ repeated Mr.Spencer. ‘“ Then in | 
spite of those alarming appearances which you have so minutely f 
described to us as resulting from the assault, you did not think Mr. : 

| 
| 
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’s state required even a second visit ?’’ | 
** Yes, I called the-next morning,’’ answered the Doctor, rather y 
tartly, ‘‘ but Mr. Sharpe had started off very early to attend the 
Quarter Sessions at Flint. 
“Very good!” replied Mr, Spencer. ‘‘ Now, may I ask you to 
inform us why you thought it requisite to see Mr. Sharpe again 
three weeks or a month after the injuries he had received from the 
defendant? ‘No doubt you found he had suffered a relapse of a | 
serious nature.’ | 
“Mr. Sharpe called upon me about giving my evidence in this | 
Action.” 
_ “Very good, again!’’ said Mr. Spencer. ‘‘ Will you now be so 
kind as to tell the Court what remedies you gave Mr. Sharpe after | 
your first visit to him ?”’ 
“T sent him a composing draught.” 
“May I ask what were the ingredients of that composing | 
draught ?”” | 
a Dr. Armytage paused, reflected for a moment, and then replied, } 
Why—why—aque cinnamo—”’ i 
_ Here Mr. Spencer interrupted him with a smile, and said, “ I 
will not trouble you to explain any further. Agua, or water,” he 
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added, turning to the jury, ‘‘ is evidently an excellent remedy, anj 
I don't suppose that the addition of a little colouring matter did it 
any harm. In this case its effects as a composing draught were 
perfectly marvellous, for it enabled the plaintiff to go early in the 
morning of the next day to Flint, in spite of the severe injury done 
to the longus colli!" 

Mr. Spencer now resumed his seat; and Serjeant Baines rising, 
called for his last witness, the policeman. The testimony of the 
latter was of no great weight, as he had not witnessed the 
having unfortunately arrived, as the police often do, just too late, 

This closed the case for the plaintiff. 

Mr. Spencer now rose up to do battle for his client, and 
certainly in point of vehemence, declamatory art, brilliant figures 
of speech, and tender and affecting allusions, he proved himself 
quite equal to Serjeant Baines. 

“Never,” be began in a voice which made the court ring, 
‘had a charge more unworthy of credence been trumped up; it 
was monstrous in its barefaced falsehood, and it really amazed 
him that his learned friend should have meddled with so absurd an 
affair. There was not a shadow of truth in it. He certainly would 
admit that there had been an assault, but he believed that he 
should be able to prove Mr. Sharpe the aggressor. Who as the 
plaintiff? a man whom he was sorry to see disgracing the honourable 
profession to which he belonged by an attempt at extortion, and, 
in this case, by an act of matchless injustice. He had wronged 
this worthy farmer out of his hard-earned gains, earned by the 
sweat of his brow, earned often in grievous anxiety of mind and 
weariness of body,”” here Spencer became pathetic, as he artfully 
addressed himself to the sympathies of the jury of Cheshire farmers, 
“when piled-up masses of cloud in the sky threatened peril t 
his ungarnered treasures of hay, or when a rainy winter caused ruin 
tohis corn crops. Sharpe’s conduct had been,’’ he went on to say, 
“‘ that of an usurer, in sending in such a bill. But his infamy had 
not ended there, the edifice of his villany was not yet complete. 
When his victim went mildly to remonstrate with him, and to beg 
for a return of some small portion of the money he had been 
swindled out of, this master in craft and cunning trumps up 
charge of assault against him,—a charge which he believed, how- 
ever, would turn back upon himself.’’ 

Here Spencer paused for a moment or two to take breath, whilst 
Baines looked up at him with a humorous smile. 

‘* And who is the victim of this false charge, I ask ?”’ continued 
Spencer; and then, having asked the question, he proceeded to 
answer it himself, by stating Reuben Okey to be a‘ true-hearted, 
brave, and upright Englishman, a defender of his country; on¢ 
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who had fought under tropical suns, who had sustained the 
horrors of forced marches, who had slept in frozen trenches, who 
had suffered hunger and. thirst, and had shed his blood for his dear 


- pative land; whilst, on the other hand, the plaintiffis a man who 


has fattened at home on the wholesale plunder of his neighboir.”’ 
“No, no, Spencer—not fattened,’’ remarked Baines, in a 
derisive undertone, as he glanced at the lank figure of his client, 
the attorney. 
Spencer then asked the jury what they thought the evidence 
of the witnesses was worth. There could be “but one opinion 
that of Mr. Moses Solomon, a gentleman who 
would wish the Court to believe that he had witnessed an 
attempt to murder, and had averted the crime by the talis- 
manic words, “Order, gentlemen! order!’’ The poor woman, 
Mrs. Tulloch, evidently did not know, with any certainty, 
whether Okey was assaulting Sharpe, or Sharpe Okey. Dr. 
Armytage had given them a lesson in anatomy, and a strong 
proof of the medicinal power of pure water; but his evidence had 
gone no further. As to the policeman, he could not imagine why 
his learned friend had gone to the expense of a guinea for his 
attendance in court, when he positively knew nothing of the 
assault. Mr. Spencer then added, that the facts were really these ; 
intemperate words were spoken, probably on both sides, then the 
plaintiff rose from his seat and seized hold of the defendant to turn 


_ him out, upon which a scuffle took place, which had been magni-. 


fied into a violent-assault and battery ; but he, Spencer, would 
bring forward a witness who was present at the time, and would 
prove that the defendant was quite passive, and did no more than 
Tesist being roughly turned out of the office without receiving any 


satisfaction for the injustice done to him. 


CHAPTER XLIX. 


ONE FARTHING DAMAGES. 


At the close of Mr. Spencer’s speech the Court adjourned for a 
thort time, for the purpose of refreshment, and i the Judge 
resumed his seat again, Spencer summoned the only witness he 
intended to call, namely, Jacky Hayes. 

Both Norris and Thorold were amused at the firm, soldier-like 
tread with which he marched into the witness.box, where he 
immediately took up a position, as if he just heard the word of 
command, ‘‘ Attention!’’ 

Mr. Spencer received from him, in answer to his questions, an 
account uf the meeting between Shagpe and Okey, very favourable _ 


indeed, to the latter. And the witness appeared still as cool and 
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self-possessed as ever, when Serjeant Baines rose up, fierce and 
threatening, to commence his cross-examination. 

For a few moments the Serjeant gazed at Jacky with stern and 
menacing Jook, but the ex-drummer quailed not beneath that gaze, 
which, like the glare of the basilisk, usually fascinated more timid 
‘witnesses. 

“‘ What is your business ?’’ asked Baines at length, in thunder. 
ing and imperative tones. 

“Unless I’ve been wrongly informed,’’ replied Hayes, 
with a slight smile upon his face, ‘‘ I am here to give evidence in 
this case.”’ 

“Come, fellow, no fooling with me,” exclaimed the Serjeant 
angrily; “you know very well what I mean. What is your call. 
ing, your trade, your employment? that of a knave I shrewdly 
suspect, from your looks.’’ | 

**T am employed about nowt but farming matters just now,” 
replied Jacky very quietly, “‘ I have beard tell that one Benjamin 
Franklin said as how agriculture was the only honest calling, so 
I’m afear’d you are in a wrong box, sir.”’ 

“‘ Brother Baines,’’ said the Judge, amidst the laughter of the 
court, “‘have a regard for our feelings in examining this 
witness.” 3 

Baines smiled savagely, and then hegan to question Jacky 
about the assault. , 

How came your friend and employer, Mr. Okey, to take you 
with him to Mr. Sharpe’s office? Like every bully, he is a coward 
at bottom, I suppose, and afraid lest he might get worsted in his 
premeditated murderous assault.”’ 

“ Nay, nay ; you’ve gotten hold of the wrong end of the stick,” 
answered Jacky, very composedly ; *‘ it was not fear, but prudent- 
like. Mr. Okey would face odds, but not such unequal odds as 
that. One lawyer’s enough for six honest men, any day.”’ 

‘* Have you any more compliments in store for us?” asked the 
Serjeant, in a derisive tone. 

‘Well, compliments are not much in my line,” replied the 
witness, to the amusement of the court. 

“Now,” said Serjeant Baines impressively and sternly, “you 
were a witness to the whole of this affair, from beginning to end— 
& passive spectator, as you describe yourself—you took no part iD 
in it, and therefore you had the better opportunity of noting all 
that passed. Now, on your oath, did not Mr. Okey seize Mr. 
Sharpe by the throat, and shake him violently, and swear with 
pe mapa threats, that he would knock his teeth down his 


“He wears false uns,” replied Jacky. 
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“That is no answer to my question,’’ thundered Baines, amidst 
much laughter from the gallery of the Court. 

‘* Silence, there !”’ said the Judge in a stern voice, extending 
his band towards the place where the delinquents were seated. 

“Silence! silence !"’ shouted the javelin men. 

Afrer silence was restored Jacky replied very emphatically— 

‘‘T didn’t hear Mr. Okey say nothing of the sort. He just 
walked into the office quite tame-like,’’ he added, turning partially 
towards the Judge, “and he asked for some of his money back. 
I can’t remember his very words, but I think he said in a very 
polite sort of a way, ‘Mr. Sharpe, I think as how youv’e made a 
little mistake about my money ;’ and then up gets Sharpe, in a 
terrible rage, and he shouts, ‘ Be off, you blackguard scoundrel !’ 
which wasn’t civil noways, and then he seized hold of my master 
and drove him towards the door, and then my master resisted him, 
but not with no violence or hard words, because he just wanted to 
quiet him, and make him hear reason.”’ 

Serjeant Baines received this account with a contemptuous smile, 
and then said, 

‘Mr, Okey is an old soldier, I believe ?”’ 

Jack replied in the affirmative. 

‘* He has been in battle no doubt ?’’ 

“T can’t say,” answered Hayes very cautiously, “ I warn’t with 
him; but he may have been; I don’t deny it, it’s as like that he 
has, as that he hasn’t.’ 

“ Answer my questions with a simple yes or no, sir; and don’t 
waste the time of the court with your idle definitions.”’ 

“T am doing my best,” replied Jacky, in a tone of gentle 
complaint, ‘‘ and no man can do more nor that.”’ 

‘‘ fs your master such a meek, inoffensive man, that he would 
shrink from assaulting any one whom he thought had affronted 
him ¢”’ asked the Serjeant. 

‘*He’s a good-natured man, is Mr. Okey,’’ observed Jacky. 

‘*'That’s no answer.”’ 

“ He’s a very kind master.”’ 

“Come, come, fellow, this is trifling,’ said Baines. “ Now 
just tell me, if Okey was struck on one cheek do you think he is 
the man to turn the other for a blow ?”’ 

Hayes looked up at the ceiling, then at the Judge, and finally at 
Serjeant Baines. Now two considerations occupied Jacky’s mind ; 
he was unwilling to have it thought that his master was a coward, 
hor yet did he like to say or admit anything that might compromise 
him in this law-suit ; so, with something of the semblance of a wink 
at that learned gentleman, he said— 

** I think my master would do just as you would do yoursclf, if 
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that gentleman sitting next you,’’ here he pointed to Mr. Spencer, 
“was to give you a bob in the eye—would you turn t’other to him ?”” 

‘The witness has given a very direct answer to your question, 
B:other Baines,” said the Judge, when the ill-suppressed laughter 
of the court had subsided ; for Jacky’s remark had the greater point, 
from the fact that the Serjeant was a notoriously irascible and hot- 
tempered man. 

‘* You have been in the army yourself if I mistake not,”’ said 
the Serjeant, again addressing the witness. 

‘* Yes, I have served,’’ replied Jacky rather proudly. “I was 
in the Peninsular War.”’ 

‘* Well,” remarked Baines, interrupting him rather sharply, 
**T don’t want you to go through your campaigns, but I want you 
to answer mea question. Have you not occasionally tasted the cat 
for insolent answers and being mixed up in brawls and quarrels?” © 
Jacky shook his head. 

‘*'We were very quiet and well agreed in our regiment—you see 
we hadn’t no lawyers among us; and as for the cat I never was made 
acquainted with it myself, but I have made many a prettier man 
than you acquainted with it.” 

Serjeant Baines having no beauty to boast, of, this reply of 
Jacky's was as little to his taste as some of his former ones had been. 
However, the Serjeant professed not to credit the assertion of the 
ex-drummer, that. he had never tasted the cat, and remarked that 
he should have known him for an old soldier by the lies he told, but 
that he should not come old soldier over him. 

Nevertheless, spite of this boast, the Serjeant obtained no 
triumph in his cross-examination, and most of those in court 
thought that the victory rested with Hayes. The latter was 
about to descend from the witness-box, when the Judge observed 
that he should like to ask him two or three questions; and, 
accordingly, Jacky faced about, and put himself into a military 
attitude again. 

**You said in your evidence,” began the Judge, reading from 
his notes, ‘‘ speaking of Sharpe ‘he siezed hold of my master, and 
drove him towards the door, and then my master resisted him.’ 
“Now, how did he resist him?” continued the Judge, looking 
fixedly at Jacky. ‘‘ What did he do? did he take hold of Mr 
Sharpe by the collar or the arm?” 

** He just resisted him,”’ answered Jacky. 

** But how did he resist him?’ persisted the Judge. 

“Well, he just wouldn’t let him put him out of the room,” 
answered Jacky, ‘‘but he was quite quiet over it.” - 

** Where was Mr. Okey standing when Mr. Sharpe seized hold 
ofhim?”’ asked the Judge. 
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‘Well, he was nigh again the desk,”’ replied Jacky ‘‘and then 
Master Sharpe pulled him towards the window, and then he pushed 
him towards the door, and about the room, and my master was quiet 
enough the whole time.’’ 

“Very well,’’ said the Judge, smiling, ‘‘ you may go down.” 

After Serjeant Baines had replied upon the whole case and made 
some observations, whereby, he attempted to throw utter discredit 
on Jacky’s evidence, the Judge proceeded to sum up. 

In reviewing the evidence, he observed, that it appeared to him 
that the only two witnesses whose testimony was of much value, 
were Mr. Solomon and John Hayes, and that even their evidence 
must be viewed with some qualification. ‘‘ We will take,” said 
the Judge, Mr. Solomon’s first : he hears a great disturbance, cries 
of murder—indeed, rushes to Mr. Sharpe’s room, bursts open the 
door, thinking murder is about to be committed; and then, with 
admirable coolness and self-possession, says to the would.be 
murderer and his intended victim, ‘ Order, gentlemen! order!’ and 
the Judge waved his hand gracefully towards the jury. Here 
the gravity of the Court was in some degree disturbed by this 
imitation of the action of the witness, and the Judge himself could 
scarcely repress a smile. ‘‘ Well, gentlemen,’’ he resumed, ‘‘ I 
think you will agree with me, that whatever this witness may have 
thought afterwards, he did not at the time believe that any great or 
_ Outrageous violence was intended by the defendant.”’ 

The Judge next proceeded to review the evidence of the other 
witnesses, which he observed was not very important, and then he 
passed to that of Jacky Hayes. ‘“ John Hayes,” he said, “ was an 
eye-witness of the whole affair. This witness would have us to 
believe that no assault was committed by Mr. Okey atall. But I 
think, considering carefully the whole evidence, and the circum- 
Stances of the case, there is little doubt that an assault was 
committed, and most probably by the defendant, though not of 
that aggravated nature with which he is charged. According to 
Hayes’ testimony, Mr. Sharpe got up to turn Okey out of the room. 
Now he had a perfect right to do this, and even to lay his hand 
gently on the intruder’s arm to enforce his departure. It was then, 
doubtless, that the assault was committed.’”” The Judge next 
proceeded to make a few remarks on the medical evidence, and 
continued—‘‘ There were slight marks on Mr. Sharpe’s neck; 
probably Okey seized him by the collar, when he may have pressed 
his knuckles against his throat. But Hayes tells us, that his 
Master was quite passive, and that Mr. Sharpe, on the other hand, 
pulled him towards the window, then pushed him towards the door, 
and then pushed him about the room, and in short, pulled him 
this way, and pushed him that way, and did whatever he liked with 
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him. ‘‘ Now,” added the Judge humorously, “ you must bear in 
mind, gentlemen, that this meek and passive man, so pushed and 
jostled about, is a strong-built man, over six feet high, and moreover, 
has served in the army, and seen much active service too, I under. 
stand; while the persun who bandied him about in this rough 
manner is a feeble-looking man, of slight frame, below the middle 
height, and from weak health, probably, a nervous and timid man, 
Bearing these facts in mind, you will draw your own conclusions as. 
to who was the most likely to commit the assault.”’ 

The Judge then made a few more remarks for the guidance of 
the jury, observing that the slightest touch would in point of law, 
amount to assault and battery ; and after begging them to discard 
from their minds, in considering their verdict, all the flowery figures 
of speech which had been indulged in by the counsel on either side, . 
he concluded by telling them, that if they thought that Mr. Okey © 
was wrong throughout, and was the only person wrong, and that 
Mr. Sharpe, was not wrong at all, then they would give to Mr. 
Sharpe what were called substautial damages, to show their sense 
of Mr. Okey’s conduct; but if they thought the parties were both 
wrong, why, then, they would probably be of opinion, that Mr. 
Sharpe being also wrong himself, ought not to have brought this 
case into court, and therefore they would give him only small 
damages. 

For about a quarter of an hour the jury consulted together in 
the box, and there was much whispering between them, getting up 
from their seats, and sitting down again, and shaking of heads, 
nods, and other pantomimic gestures. One old fellow appeared 
very obstinate over some point, and would not be convinced until 
the juryman next him held him by the button for five minutes, and 
had laid down the law by striking the palm of his hand with his 
finger for another five minutes. At last the jury resumed their 
seats, and being asked for their verdict, the foreman replied, ‘‘ My 
Lord, we find a verdict for the plaintiff, with ONE FARTHING 
DAMAGES,”’ 

Thereupon, up started Serjeant Baines, and with a scarcely- 
suppressed smile on his grim countenance, which gave great dis- 
gust to Mr. Sharpe, addressed the Judge,—‘‘ M’ lud,-I hope I 
may ask you to certify for costs on behalf of my much-injured 
client ?”’ 

“* Brother Baines,”’ replied the learned Judge, with mock gravity, 
“T think I had better not interfere in the matter, de minimis non 
curat lez, Brother Baines,—oNrE FARTHING DAMAGES, Brother 
Baines, ONE FARTHING DAMAGES ”” 
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CHAPTER L. 


DONALD NORRIS. 


Tae month of September was drawing towards its completion, | 
and though all that important law business which had summoned . 
Norris to London had been long ago concluded, he ani Mrs. 
Norris had not yet returned to Edinburgh. During their absence \ 
the young people and the servants had kept house in their own | 
fashion, in Georges-square, to the great scandal of some of their 
sedate and quiet neighbours. But amongst these disorderly boys, j 
the one who enjoyed the worst reputation was Donald. He had a 
hand in all their tricks, in all their mischief, and, indeed, he was 
the prime mover in every misdemeanour ; so that whatever happened | 
the blame was laid upon him, and usually not without cause. fi 
Miss Maclvor’s cat came home sholi with walnut-shells, and 
Mrs. MacCulloch, a timid lady, the next-door neighbour to these 
dreadful boys, was terrified nearly to death by the appearance of a 
ghost, walking about in her garden, in the twilight of a summer 
evening. Both ladies were not slow in denouncing Donald Norris, 
as the author of these enormities. 
One bright afternoon Mrs. Thorold and Teresa dropped in at the 
house in Georges Square. Scarcely a day passed, indeed, without 
their paying this visit, which they held in the light almost of a 
duty, “for the poor things have no one to look after them, and it is 
all very miserable and sad,” so spoke Mrs. Thorold, as she and 
Teresa made their way up into the drawing-room, dispensing 
with the attendance of a rheumatic old woman, whom Mrs. Norris 
| had engaged before her departure to England, as cook-housekeeper. 
a Shouts of laughter from the drawing-room did not, however, denote 
much misery or sadness amongst the young people ; and certainly, 
when Mrs. Thorold and Teresa stood in the open doorway, unob- 
served by the occupants of the room, they felt more inclined to join 
in their mirth, than to look grave or feel any emotions of sorrow. 
All the boys were there, Mark and Charles, and Richard 
Unsworth, Oliver and Donald Norris, and the two little boys, 
Peter and Tommy. 
At the far end of the drawing-room, under cover of the noise 
; and laughter, Walter Ayleworth, a fine sunburnt young man, with 
e &@ frank, good-humoured face, was making love to pretty, girlish 
Flora. He is the most tender, and kind, and affectionate of lovers. 
He has already confided the fact of his attachment to his sister 
and to Mrs. Thorold. Itis, however, no longer a secret to any one 
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now, for the two young people do not try.to hide 1t. They are both 
deeply and earnestly in love; each thinks the other perfection, 
Teresa, whom Flora holds in the highest esteem, secretly they know, 
approves their attachment. Mrs. Thorold, to Walter, has openly 
spoken in favour of it. ‘! Papa and mamma are sure to consent,” 

es Flora, “ for Walter is so good and so clever, and so handsome 
and amiable.”’ Feeling nothing to be ashamed of, they are living ina 
sort of paradise; whilst Teresa, who sees without their enthusiasm, 
fears that Cousin Robert will not be quite so complaisant as his 
young daughter thinks. 

The boys are sitting grouped together, Mark in the midst of - 
them, all watching Donald, who presented a strange figure as he 
wandered up and down the drawing-room. The old fustian coat, 
with the leather pockets, which had figured long ago at Fishguard, 
at Boroughbridge, and in the Shetland Isles, had been drawn from 
the old chest, to which it had at last been consigned by Norris, as 
a relic no longer wearable, and now adorned the youthful form of 
his son. The boy was a capital mimic, and could twist his face 
into almost any expression; so that though he bore no particular 
resemblance to his sire, he looked on the present occasion as his 
counterpart. He strutted about, hammer in hand, chipping at the 
furniture as though he were amongst rocks, whilst every now and 
then, he with great gravity consigned something to his pocket, as 
though it were a mineral. 

“Gentlemen,’’ he said, suddenly pausing, and facing his 
brothers, whilst he assumed the air of a lecturer, “I have to speak 
to you of the fossils of the fresh-water limestone formation at 
Burdiehouse, which is only four miles from this town. In one of 
the specimens I now submit to you may be seen impressions of 
ferns and other plants, and this other contains remains of small 
fish and the tooth of a monster sauroid fish. This is a remarkable 
tooth ; it is the tooth of the Megalichthys Norrisii. I have named 
it, you will observe, after that incomparable and matchless geologist 
‘Robert Norris,’ whose fame and renown shall spread to the utmost 
corners of the earth. You see, we men of science entertain no mean 
petty jealousies of each other, and with the magic werds Mega- 
lichthys Norrisii mothers shall henceforth-hush their babes to 
sleep !’’ 

“ Unfortunate little wretches !’’ groaned Mark.. 

“The expansion of the jaws of this monster,’ continued 
Donald, in the same grandiloquent strain, and not noticing Mark’s 
interruption, “‘ must have been prodigious—it could have swallowed 
a horse with ease—the magnitude of its eye was enormous, and 
enabled it to descry its prey at the distance of miles.”’ 

“Eh, Master Donald, dinna ye be telling sic lees,’’ exclaimed 
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the old housekeeper, who had just entered the back drawing-room. 
Donald relaxed his gravity for a moment at this unexpected 
sally, and then continued his oration, pointing, as he spoke, to a 
large stone in a glass case over the chimney-piece. ‘‘ There is a 
fine specimen containing several small teeth of the Hol— Holop—’’ 
here the speaker bungled a little—‘‘ Holoptychus Norrisii, Yes, 
that’s it—they are curoiusly fluted at the base, you will observe.”’ 

“It is to be hoped mothers will know that wonderful word 
better than you do,”’ said Mark, “‘or they won't be able to hush 
their babes with it.’’ 

“JT am sorry, ladies, you have arrived just too late,”’ said 
Donald, who, having discovered Mrs. Thorold and Teresa at the 
door, advanced towards them, as he spoke, with an air of mock 
gravity—‘‘ the lecture is now over; but I shall give another to. 
morrow, on the petrified stomach of a fossil fish.’’ 

“*T cannot help laughing,’’ said Teresa, as she sat down with 
Mrs. Thorold, ‘‘ at the appearance of the lecturer, or at the hard words 
he uses; but I don’t know what my cousin would say, if he knew 
that one of bis boys made fun of his favourite science.—Why 
Donald,’’ she added ‘‘ does not your papa want you to study 
geology?” 

“Yes, but I shall not,’’ replied Donald in a very deter. 
mined manner. ‘I haven’t told him so, because I should never 
hear the end of it if I did; but I don’t care a snap of my finger for 
knowing about all these old stones and fossil fish. I tell you what 
‘Ishould like—I should like to go all round the world like Captain 
Cook, and to find out desert islands and see real savages.”’ 

“Well, I don’t wonder the boy doesn’t want to be a geologist, 
Teresa,’’ observed Mrs. Thorold—‘‘ it must be the driest of all dry 
studies ; but,’’ she added, addressing the boy, ‘‘ it is very wrong of 
you to caricature your father, and we ought not to have laughed ; 
and that old woman in the next room, too, may perhaps tell talese— 
and you were setting a bad example to the two little boys.” 

“Well, Peter and Tommy have gone out with old Barbara,” 
said Mark, ‘‘so that there is no one to teH tales of us. 
Couldn’t you fancy, now, that you were actually looking at the 
Doctor himself!’ he added, laughing, as Donald resumed his per- 
formance, poking out his chin every now and then, as if spas- 
modically. After a minute or two the boy put down his hammer 
and disappeared to change his dress. Walter and Flora, who had 
now become aware of the arrival of visitors, hastily vacated their 
isolated corner; and Teresa asked Mark when the master and 
mistress of the house were expected home again. 

“In a fortnight, they say; but, you know, I never believe 
what they say. They were last at a place called Rosehill, near 
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Carlisle. The doctor was deep in an old Roman bath there, ang 
my mother was sketching for him. I suppose they mean to trag 
the Roman wall all the way from Solway Frith to Tynemouth 
before they come back; but Flora had the last letter from my 
mother, and this is a summary of its contents : “it may be a week, 
or ten days, or even a fortnight, before we return ; we have found s 
much more to examine than we expected in this neighbourhood, 
In fact, the letter is just to inform us, that, to use a common 
phrase, we may expect them when we see them. However, it’s no 
matter ; we get along very well. We have had no more balls!” . 

“I should hope not,” said Teresa. ‘‘ You ought to be a sort 
of master, Mr. Unsworth; but I am afraid you rather encourage 
Donald. He is a wild, restless spirit; and he requires careful 
watching and training.’’ 

** He is an odd little fellow, certainly,’’ replied Mark musingly, 
**and one can never tell what strange fancy he may take into his 
head; but,’’ added the speaker with great emphasis, “‘ though he is 
full of mischief, he is a good-hearted, affectionate lad as ever lived, 
and he will harm no one but himself.’ 

“ Ah, there it is,’’ said Teresa. ‘‘ Who shall say what trouble 
he may get into, with all his wild, daring, and sudden freaks and 
fancies ?”’ 

“What a pity Dr. Norris will not let him go to sea!” re 
marked Walter; “ that is all his cry.” 

‘* Pray, don’t listen to it !’’ said Teresa. ‘‘ Cousin Robert would 
never forgive you, Walter, if he thought you had encouraged such 
an idea. He has settled that Donald is to be a civil engineer.” 

*“ A most stupid and wrong thing for parents to do,” remarked 
Mrs. Thorold emphatically, ‘‘to force their children to enter a 
profession they dislike. No good ever comes of it. I shall talk to 
Robert, and try to convince him of the absurdity of the decision. 
You smile, Teresa ; don’t you agree with me ?”’ 

‘“‘Entirely. But, my dear madam, I smiled because I know, 
and you too know, how Robert is, when he has set his mind on 
anything.” . 

** As hard as his petrified fish,’’ observed Mark. 

** Well, if I were Donald, and I wanted to go to sea, I would run 
away,” said Mrs. Thorold jestingly. 

‘Dear madam, pray, don’t let Denald hear you say such 4 
thing,’’ exclaimed Teresa, ‘‘ or he might take your jest for earnest.” 

Here Donald’s re-appearance put an end to the discussion, which 


was not again renewed ; but it was painfully remembered, only 4 
few weeks later, by both the ladies. 
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CHAPTER LI. 
MISSING. 


AvuTuMNAL' gales had begun to sweep the yellow-tinted leaves 
from the branches of the trees, and the Esk, then a lovely trout 
stream, bore many of these relics of the past summer on its waters, 
as they flowed on, pure, clear, and unsullied over their stony bed. 

Flitting clouds now and then chequered the blue sky, with 
heavy patches of sombre hue, till the sun, suddenly emerging from 
obscurity, burst in full and dazzling radiance over Musselburgh and 
upon the heights of Inveresk. 

The old stone bridge, spanning the river, casts its shadow on the 
waters beneath, running round the solid foundations, laid in ages 
gone by, So it is said, by the workmen of the Casars. Looking 
further on, down those green banks on either side, bordered by trees 
with giant trunks and wide-spreading branches, there is a broad 
expanse of water, of the true ocean green, edges of water foam on 


_ incoming waves, and every breath of air tells that yonder lies the 


sea. 
A quiet, still place enough now is Musselburgh, and only the 

of history calls back the recollection of those stormy times of 
our Sixth Edward, when not far from the shady trees and the flow- 
ing waters of the beautiful river, the din of war resounded, and the 
green turf was dyed red with the blood of many a brave Scottish 
soldier who fell at the hard-fought battle of Pinkey. 

High Street and Fisher Row, with dingy old houses, moss- 
grown red-tiled roofs, and overhanging gable ends, have an interest 
of their own in their very quaintness and simplicity in the links 
Which they form between the present and tie past; but Inveresk 
is beautiful, romantic in its situation, its scenery, its every aspect. 
- here Mrs. Thorold had come to spend the autumn months with 

eresa, 

The house she had taken stood on a steep and commanding 
ascent. To the right, from amidst the beautiful woods that sur- 
round Inveresk, rose the high church spire, whilst the monuments 
in the grave-yard, lying on the green sloping of the hill-side, looked 
white and dazzling amidst the dusky foliage of the yew-trees and 
firs. ‘The road up the brae leading from Musselburgh to Inveresk, 
was buried in shadow, except where, now that the leaves were 
thinning, broad flashes of sunlight penetrated through the branches 


- Of the tall sycamores ; rising far above the high moss-grown stone 


walls on either side the road, their branches interlacing each other, 
and forming an arch of foliage. 
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The house Mrs. Thorold occupied stood alone amidst beautify 
grounds; and on this October morning she was seated, in com 
with Teresa, in a small elegantly furnished parlour, with a French 
window opening on to a broad sweep of green turf, lit up with beds 
of scarlet geranium forming patches of bright glowing colour, 
amidst the more uniform tint of the grass. 

Both Mrs. Thorold and Teresa looked anxious and troubled, the 
cause we may soon know by a glance at that printed bill which 


Teresa has placed on the little work-table by her side, after reading 


and re-reading it a score of times to her friend. 

“‘ Missing.—A young gentleman who left his house on the morning of the 
15th of October. He is supposed to have gone in the direction of Glasgow, 
He wore a blue sailor’s jacket, blue waiscoat and trousers, and a yellow seal 
skin cap. He is fourteen years of age, of fair complexion, with dark brown 
hair, and grey eyes. A handsome reward will be given to any one furnishing 
information by which he may be found. Apply to Mr. MacRae, W S., Princes 
Street.” 


Now this young gentleman was no other than Donald Norris, 
Mrs. Thorold had said in jest, as we have stated in our last chapter, 
**T would run away!” and, alas! Donald had run away; hence 
the sorrow and distress of mind of the two ladies at Inveresk. He 
had turned up there a few days previously, to Mrs. Thorold’s great 
astonishment, and had owned that he had been playing truant from 
his classes ; that he had been in the habit of doing so for some time, 
and that now he had feared to go home, as his father would have 
found him out, and would be very angry. 

Mrs. Thorold and Teresa had talked to him, promised that they 
would intercede with his father, and finally had despatched him, 
under the care of a servant, to the coach office at Musselburgh, and 
taken a place for him to Edinburgh, without the faintest suspicion 
on their part as to any further attempt at running away, for Donald 
had expressed himself quite willing to follow their advice and return 
home. However, home he had never gone, and when they were 
preparing to set off to Georges Square, expecting to meet the 
culprit there, Robert Norris arrived in the greatest distress, to 
learn if they had heard anything of the young run-away. 

Of course they told him all they knew, which was that Donald 
had been there, had confessed his faults, and that they had sent 


him home again. 


Here was a sad state of things. Norris exhausted himself ia 
conjecture as to where the boy could have gone, what his plans 
were, and who had been his instigators, for he seemed firmly con- 
vinced that some one had encouraged and abetted Donald in this 
wild plan, though Mrs. Thorold and Teresa felt equally convinced 
that he had acted solely from his own impulse. 

Backwards and forwards went Robert Norris in sore distress of 
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mind, between Ebinburgh and Inveresk, for he hoped that Donald 
might again seek his old friend Mrs. Thorold. Thus Georges 

was his head quarters, but Inveresk was an outpost to be 
visited daily ; and the two ladies longed, and yet dreaded to see 
him, hoping, on the one hand, to hear news of Donald, and 
tormented, on the other hand, by the indirect insinuations which 
Norris threw out against Walter, whom he and Mrs. Norris evi- 
dently half suspected to be the guilty person who had encouraged 
the boy to run away. 

‘There is Robert, I suppose,’’ said Mrs. Thorold, as the distant 
dang of the door-bell was heard; ‘‘ Heaven grant he may bring 
some good news !’’ 

Her conjecture was correct, as Norris speedily made his appear- 
ance, accompanied this time by his wife; but his countenance 
indicated no good news, and Mrs. Norris looked unutterably ill, 
careworn, and miserable, as she sunk down in a seat placed for her. 

If possible, Mrs. Norris felt more this abrupt flight of Donald 
from his home than his own father, for two reasons; firstly, real 
regard for the boy, which made her distressed at the thought of 
what might happen to him away from home and friends;. and 
secondly, the painful idea-that probably the world would accuse her, 
his stepmother, of being the real cause of his leaving his home. 
Now, the truth was, that Donald really liked his stepmother very 
well. She was a kind-hearted woman, pleasant and good-tempered ; 
she had shown no undue preference for one child over another ; 
moreover, she had always been scrupulously considerate towards 
her husband’s children. Indeed, in this respect, she proved that 
there are certainly exceptions to every rule ; for she did not show, 
in her dealings with the two boys or their sister, the faintest trace of 
that injustice and harshness so often, alas! exercised by the woman 
who rules in the quality of stepmother. Still, though Mrs. Norris 
knew that she was guiltless of any unkindness, either in word or 
deed, she imagined, and not incorrectly, that the blame would fall 
upon her. 

‘No news, I fear, by your looks, Robert ?’’ said Mrs. Thorold, 
as Norris accepted her invitation to take a seat by the fire, and com- 
menced scorching his shins. 

“None ; absolutely none,” he replied, with a gloomy air. “TI 
begin to feel hopeless. Such a time of misery I never, indeed, 
thought, to bear and I can see no end to it.” 

“Well, my dear soul,” replied Mrs. Thorold, ‘‘ you really must 
not take this affair so much to heart. Donald is not the first boy 
who has run away from home, and yet has turned out very well 

on. I think he is a boy who can take care of himself, and 
by-and-bye, when he is tired of his frolic, he will come back.”’ 
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‘*You see, I feel so particularly miserable about it,”’ said: Mpg 
Norris, with an air of deep dejection, and shedding some tearg ag 
she spoke. “I am sure I have never been unkind to Donald, ag he 
seemed to like me; but everyone will say that had his own mothe 
been living this would not’ have happened.”’ 

“My dear Mrs. Norris, Donald might have acted in just the 


same way had his mother been now alive,”’ said Mrs. Thorold, sadly, | 


«There is many a son who brings grief and bitterness to the heart 


of the woman who bore him and watched over his infancy. Do you 


not agree with me, Teresa ?’’ 3 

The latter answered in the affirmative, in a faltering voice, for, 
like yesterday, came back the remembrance of that stormy inter. 
view at Brewood Park, when Piers, in his wild passion and pride, 
had spurned the love of his mother, had left her in anger, without 
one word of farewell, and had let years elapse before he sought to 
heal the wound he had caused. 

“ T think,”’ said Teresa, speaking in a firmer tone, “ that Donald 
is naturally of a roving turn of mind; he will not be contented at 
home, I fear; but even if we grant that, are there not many 
who have won for themselves distinction and honour in foreign 
lands ?”’ 

‘* Yes, but they did not begin by running away from home,” 
answered Norris, gloomily. ‘‘He has not half completed his 
education yet. I intended him, as I do Oliver, to be a civil engi. 
neer. I can foresee very clearly that fortune and position will be 
gained by those men who embrace that profession, for these railroads 
that are now commencing will increase rapidly, and there will be 
an ample field for engineering; but I have been thoroughly disap. 
pointed in Donald. I thought I knew his disposition perfectly.” 
Here Norris made a pause, whilst he drew away his trouser from 
his shin, the cloth having become unpleasantly hot from close con- 
tact with the bars of the grate. 

‘“‘T thought you intended Donald for a geologist.” said Teresa, 
in a tone of slight surprise. 

‘*No, no,”’ replied Norris ; ‘‘ but I tried to impress upon both 
him and Oliver the advantages, and even the necessity of the study 
of that science, or at all events of some general knowledge of it; 
but both Mrs. Thorold and yourself know, I believe, what the 
fruits of my recommendations were.’’ 

Here Norris paused, and looked searchingly at the two ladies. 

“I know that Donald did not like the study of geology, if 
that is what you mean,”’ replied Mrs. Thorold; and I must com 
fess that it seems to me a dry study for young lads.’’ 

“I know your prejudices of old, my dear madam,” answered 
Norris, who had never forgotten how Mrs. Thorold had agreed with 
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the reviewer in his judgment of the geological portions of his work 
on the Shetland Isles; “but Donald need not have turned his 
father into ridicule. It reached my ears,’’ he added, looking 
grutinisingly at his cousin and Mrs, Thorold, ‘‘ that he amused 
his brother and his sister, and some idle visitors, by masquerading 
jn my old geologising coat, chipping the drawing-room furniture 
witha hammer, and making buffoon-like observations upon geology. 
That is the only result, that I can see, of my frequent admonitions 
to both the boys, that men, in most situations and occupations, 
would be benefitted by investigating this science, and more especially 
miners, engineers, agriculturists, and roadmakers. The health of 
thousands,” continued Norris, warming on the subject, ‘‘is 
dependent on the geological conditions of the ground they build 
their houses on, and on the wells and!springs that supply their 
water. Geology is a science which every State ought to encourage, 
and yet that unhappy boy has only made it the subject of his 
low jests.”” 

“T do not deny the importance of the science,’’ replied Mrs. 
Thorold, ‘‘ or the probabilities that Donald might make his fortune 
by engineering ; but Robert, it never does any good trying to force 
a boy's inclinations. Donald does not like engineering or geology, 
and he would like to be asaiior. You had better let him go to 
sea.” 

“T have every reason to believe that he has done so already,’ 
replied Norris abruptly. 

“Why, Robert!’’ exclaimed ,Teresa, ‘‘ you said you knew 
nothing, when you came in ?”’ 

“Not directly from Donald, but from another person,”’ answered 
Norris, mysteriously, ‘‘ who, I have reason to believe, knows all 
his movements, and encouraged his flight.’’ 

“Oh dear, Robert, I suppose you have still that idea in your 
head about Walter ?’’ said Teresa in a tone half vexed and half 
amused. “ IT assure you youfare quite wrong in supposing that 
my brother has ever uttered a single word to bias Donald in favour 
of the sea; he has always been most careful not to do so, knowing 
what your wishes were. Walter is as innocent as myself of any 
such attempt.’’ 

“TI wish it were so; but, my dear Miss Ayleworth, you have 
been deceived,” replied Mrs. Norris, shaking her head sorrowfully ; 
for, your sake, I wished to believe your brother innocent, but he has 
condemned himself out of his own mouth.’’ 

“Why, you do not mean to say,’’ exclaimed Teresa, in a tone 
of apprehension, ‘‘ that Walter has told you he persuaded Donald 
Tun away? Oh! I cannot believe it.” 

“There is some absurd mistake,”’ observed Mrs. Thorold. 
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‘* My dear, just relate all that has passed in connection with 
Walter,” said Notris, “‘and let Mrs. Thorold and my cousin decide 
for themselves.” | | 

“I must premise what Iam going to say,’’ replied Mrs. Nomis 
“by informing Miss Ayleworth, that our esteem and affection for 
her and the feelings of friendship we entertain for her brother haye 
made us wishful to overlook every suspicious circumstance, and it 
is only with extreme reluctance, and upon evidence that we cannot 
resist, that we feel unfortunately compelled to judge Mr. Ayle. 
worth guilty.”’ 

Teresa simply bowed her head, in acknowledgment of the 
compliment. Mrs. Thorold smiled behind the little screen she 
held in her hand. 

“ Oliver,’’ contmued Mrs. Norris, resuming her discourse, “ was 
going to his classes at the College, and we told him to ask your 
brother to come and see us. We wanted to find out if he knew any 
of Donald’s acquaintances. You see, Miss Ayleworth, since your 
brother has taken that room near the College for the study of 
chemistry, he has seen a great deal of all our boys. He told Oliver 
he had not seen him, and appeared surprised ; but he never came 
to us, which was strange, to say the least of it. However, we 
decided upon sending a message to his lodgings, to say that Dr. 
Norris wished particularly to see him. We did so, he was not at 
home. The landlady, Mrs. Cowan, said that he usually came inat 
half-past-one, but that it would not be later than two, and she pro. 
mised to give him the message as soon as he came in. We sent 
again in the evening,—same answer, ‘ Not at home.’ Mrs. Cowan 
promised again to give him the message, at whatever time he came 
in. The next morning, as Mr. Ayleworth did not appear, we sent 
a third time to his lodgings—the same answer, ‘ Not at home,’ he had 
never returned all night. Now, I ask you, my dear Miss Ayleworth, 
was not this very strange. Did it not look as though your brother 
feared to face us? Did it not seem as though he were keeping out of 
the way purposely ?”’ 

As Teresa did not attempt to utter a word in face of this over- 
whelming evidence, Mrs. Norris went on. 

“We also sent our attorney, Mr. MacRae, in the course of the 
day, to see if he would be more fortunate in meeting with your 
brother.” 

“Why, Robert,”’ said Mrs. Thorold, unable to keep from laugh- 
ing, “you had better have sent the bailiffs at once.’’ 

**Most unexpectedly,’”’ continued Mrs. Norris seeming @ little 
ruffled at this interruption, “ yesterday afternoon Mr. Ayleworth 
made his appearance. The Dr.and I were in the drawing-room, and 
Mark was with us,—for which I was sorry, for I do not hesitate to 
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has had also a great hand in Donald’s flight.” 

‘Excuse me, my dear friend,’’ exclaimed Mrs. Thorold. “ but 
you really go too far ; you surely do not mean to accuse Mr 
Unsworth of encouraging Donald to run away from home.”’ 

“Mark has no feeling, no judgment,” replied Mrs. Norris, 
severely. 

“ He is a young man very deficient in respect for his elders, and 
also in filial affection,’’ remarked Norris with much solemnity. 

‘‘T was sorry, I repeat, that Mark was in the room,’’ continued 
Mrs. Norris,’’ for I knew that he and your brother were bosom 
friends, and that they would act in concert to deceive us. However, 
I had endeavoured to divest myself of every suspicion of Mr. Ayle- 
worth, and to suppose even that his absence was purely accidental ; 
and Dr. Norris was equally determined not to suspect him. When 
I first saw him, the predominant hope was, therefore, tliat this 
might be the case; so I shook hands with him, and I positively 
felt sorry, at the time, that we had just sent one of our servants to 
his lodgings, with Captain Smith the king’s messenger, to make 
inquiries of him. However, I might have spared my regret. Now 
Iwill tell you exactly what he said, in answer to my questions, 
and if you will bear it in mind, you will see how it tallies with 
what came to our ears afterwards. I asked him if he had met our 
servant. He answered that he had not, that he had not been at his 
lodgings siace yesterday morning (Tuesday), having gone direct 
from his class into the country, where he had dined, and that he 
had only just returned to town and had come straight to us, without 
going to his lodgings at all.’’ 

“He has friends at Dalkieth,’’ observed Teresa, ‘‘ and he sume- 

times spends a day or two with them.”’ 

“But he was not at Dalkieth on this occasion, cousin,’’ inter- 
tupted Norris, in a severe tone, anticipating his wife’s revelation: 
as to Walter’s deceit. 

“He said,” remarked Mrs. Norris very emphatically, “ that he 
had not had any of our messages, not having been at his tedsing: 
since nine o’clock on Tuesday morning. Then he said that !ic¢ wa- 
very sorry to hear about Donald, that he had sometimes met hin 
Wandering in the streets, always alone. After this I told lim 
about Donald’s deceit, how he had habitually played trusnt from 
his classes, and had gone so far as to tell us all he was doing ix the 

Wwing-class, when he absolutely never attended it at all. I thew 

saw Mr. Ayleworth and my son, Mark, exchange glances: «id Mr. 
Ayleworth said, taking the clue from me probably, ‘‘ That several 
times when he had met Donald, he asked him to come to his 

l room, but he always said that he was going to his drawing- 
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“ Just then Mark looked at your brother, Miss Ayleworth, with 
something very much like a wink, and then said, with an air of 
the greatest rudeness and effrontery, addressing me, ‘You see, 
when the cat’s away the mice will play.’ ”’ 

‘‘The insinuation was palpable, and the insolence of his 
manner even surpassed that of his words,’’ observed Norris ; “and, 
seeing that Mrs. Norris was quite overcome by his rudeness and 
audacity, I rebuked him severely myself, and took the opportunity 
to read him a lesson on his habitual want of respect towards his 
mother, and I ended by expressing a hope that he would take to. 
heart what I had said to him, as coming from a father. 

** Nothing could be more impressive than my husband's 
manner,” observed Mrs. Norris, pathetically ; ‘‘ but what was the 
answer given by this audacious young man, with a scornful laugh? 
‘You my father! Well, that is a piece of news! I always 
thought my father’s name was Unsworth, and that he was buried 
at Liverpool.’ I really felt so shocked and overcome that I scarce 
knew where I was; Dr. Norris left the room, quite abruptly, he 
was so affected by this insolence, and when he returned Mark’s 
apology was but another form of insult. ‘Dr. Norris, I am very 
sorry 1 have offended you ; if I had imagined for a moment that 
it was essental to your happiness to claim paternity over the 
possessor of these stumps, I am sure I would not have denied it.’” 

“‘Well,”’ said Mrs. Thorold, smiling, ‘‘ Mark was quite right in 
saying Robert was not his father.” 

“T am afraid, my dear madam, you would encourage these 
rebellious boys,’’ observed Mrs. Norris reproachfully. ‘‘ However,” 
she added, ‘‘I will make an end to my story, for I fear you and 
Miss Ayleworth are both weary of it; but it was necessary you 
should know all, that you might not blame us for the decision we 
have been compelled to come to. I had occasion to leave the 
room, and then Mr. Ayleworth said to the Doctor, alluding to the 
fact of Donald's having carried off with him a gun and a bag of 
shot, ‘Do you think he would have mouse to sell the gun! 
Then he and my son looked at each other and grinned. Dr. 
Norris repeated this question to me when I came in again, for he 
thought nouse a low word for a gentleman to use,—indeed, it is to 
be feared that Mr. Ayleworth is not quite particular enough in his 
associates.’’| : 

“If you have no accusation weightier than that,’”’ said Mrs. 
Thorold, with a slight elevation of her eyebrows, and an amused 
expression of countenance, ‘I don’t think Walter very culpable.” 

“ Unfortunately we have,”’ interposed Norris: ‘‘ low expressions 
are objectionable to my ears, but falsehood and deceit are beyond 
comparison worse. I was forced to admit, when your brother had 
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gone, Teresa, that his manners and conduct had been most 
suspicious. Neither Mrs. Norris nor myself can recollect exactly 
all that passed, he several times answered in a confused manner ; 
but our suspicions became tenfold greater when we heard afterwards 
from Captain Smith and our servant, that he had been at his 
lodgings at four o’clock on Tuesday «afternoon; that he had 
laughed when his landlady’s maid gave him our message; and 
that he had desired Mrs. Cowan to say, if he was again sent for, 
that he had never been at home. We also ascertained that he 
dined in town with other young men and that he was up all night.” 

“JT do not wish to make excuses for Walter,’’ said Teresa gently, 
‘or to pronounce his private conduct and mode of life as always 
irreproachable ; but I am at a loss to see how the fact of his keeping 
late hours proves that he encouraged a little boy to run away from 
home.’’ 

‘Nothing can now alter my opinion,’’ said Norris, gravely. 
“T believe that Walter abetted Donald in his wish to go to sea; 
that he arranged his flight, and that he probably secreted him 
somewhere till he couid get him off.” 

“T am certain you are quite mistaken, cousin,” said Teresa, 
warmly; “You do. Walter great injustice; and, besides, what 
motive could he have ?”’ 

“He has talked of foreign service himself,’’ answered Norris, 
‘and I suspect he has deluded that boy away to get him into the 
Russian navy. Nothing that you can say, my dear Teresa, will 
alter my opinion, and I am compelled, with deep regret, to close my 
doors against Walter till the matter is cleared up. We were denied 
to him this morning.”’ 


’ 


CHAPTER LIL. 


TANNER’S CLOSE. 


IT was late in the autumn of 1828—a year memorable in the 
annals of the old City of Edinburgh. 

For some time past there had been strange rumours afloat, and 
people appeared possessed by some vague, indefinable dread, of 
what they scarcely knew. Their fears assumed no tangible form, 
suspicion was aroused on every side, but at present it was but sus- 
Picion. Under their breaths almost, in publichouses, or cowering 
over their own hearth-stones, strong men, with pale cheeks, spoke 
of bands of miscreants bound by oath to destroy human life, who 
prowled about the streets at night, and under cover of the darkness 
seized upon their victims, and afterwards slaughtered them; or 
again, others would hint at something more monstrous and awful, 
of famishing wretches whose prey and food was human flesh. The 
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error and apprehension of the people had risen to its utmost height, 
before the first insight was obtained into the scenes of indeserib- 
able, appulling horror, which rendered Tanner’s Close so awfully 
memorable. 

An universal panic seized upon society, for it seemed impossible 
by any natural hypothesis, to account for the sudden and mysterious 
disappearance of persons, some of them well known in the city, of 
whom not the slightest clue or trace could be discovered. Justice 
herself appeared baffled ; the conspirators trading in human life 
could not be discovered, all reasonable surmise was exhausted ; but 
the wildest range of fancy scarce came up to the awful reality, to 
the depths of horror associated with the name of William Burke. 

What a bloody drama had been enacting for months past in that 
city, when young and old had been lured into the human shambles 
in Tanner’s Close, where after a brief scene of revelry and dissipa. 
tion the victim was led into the little dark room at the back, where 
the light of life was quenched, and another unit abstracted from 
the sum of human existence! Then at night forth went-the ghastly 
burthen, borne by murderous hands, some girl, perchance, who, gay, 
careless, and light-hearted, in spite of poverty and want, had 
blithely trod the streets at noon-day, and whose cold, lifeless form 
was doomed to deck at nightfall the dissecting-table in Surgeons’ 
Square, 

Hlere was the great emporium for Burke and Hare’s traffic in 
human life. When darkness fell, creeping under the shadow of 
the walls, these two ghost-like men stole along—their burthen a 
scarcely stiffened corpse in a tea-vhest or a sack—past scattered 
groups in the Grassmarket, who little recked the ghastly secret 
of that burthen, and up Candle-maker Row, and then along the 
quiet, unfrequerted thoroughfares of Brown Square, Argyle Square, 
and North College Street, jostling sometimes against passers-by— 
incidents to be remembered, later on, by these latter, with shudder. 
ing horror, when time brought to light the different acts in the 
dram.a, the day and hour of each performance, and the route taken 
by the actors, Then into that dim silent room, with its lurking 
terrors, the atmosphere of death in every breath, they carried their 
victim, and here Knox or his assistants scrutinised their intended 
purchase before completing the bargain. 

Never before had their dissecting-table been so well supplied. 
Merrilies, or Merry Andrew, so called from his peculiar gait and 
the contortions into which he twisted his face, and the Spune, two 
retainers enlisted in the cause of medical science, had been inde- 
fatigable, clever, and fertile in resources, particularly the former, 
wherewith to keep up the supply of bodies in Surgeons’ Square. 
Their only field was the graveyard, or the Infirmary. This institu- 
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tion Merrilies would haunt daily, in the hope of hearing of the. 

ing dissolution of some poor patient ; and when this event 

took place, if relations were not immediately forthcoming, Merrilies, 

clad in a suit of rusty black, would make his appearance, mourn 

with the deepest grief over the body of his loved relative; carry 

it off for interment, and deposit it that night in the hall in 
ms’ Square. 

Merrilies traded only with the dead; but, as will be seen, the 
living were of equal importance to the fiendish inmates of the house 
in Tanner’s Close. Each one, no matter how poor, how degraded, 
how sunken, represented ten pounds, to be obtained for his or her 
body. Constant practice made the murderers skilful in their dark 
and mysterious deeds of blood. They became bolder, more daring, \ 
rash, and foolhardy at last; blind to the ever-watchful eye upon i 
them, to the gaze of an all-seeing God, patient and long-suffering, 
but whose judgments descend, soon or later, with unerring aim. | 

Who shall say how many human lives were blotted out in that 
dark and gruesome house? how many waifs and strays were lured | 
to their fate—hapless beings, who had neither kith nor kin to 
mourn over them or deplore their loss? God alone knows this.; but | 
one thing is certain, that Burke and his fiendish companion, Hare, | 
never owned to all their victims, possibly not to one-half of them. 

Only the white mice, which for many a long day haunted the 
awful vicinity of that blood-stained spot inidicated the cruel fate ] 
of the poor little Italian boy, far from the sunny skies of his native 1 
land, One of the poor, faded, soulless beings, called cinder-women, | 
who at early dawn, like pale shadows, haunted the streets to gather | 
the means of a wretched existence from cinders, refuse, and gar- { 
bage, is positively known to have swelled the list of Burke’s con- | 
, tributions to Surgeons’ Hall ; but who shall say how many of these 
; friendless creatures may not have gasped out their last sigh, in the i 4 

terrible house in Tanner’s Close 2 
Nothing opened the eyes of the surgeons, neither the number of 
bodies furnished by their new contributor, nor any marks upon them 
of foul play. Day after day fresh burthens were laid on the long 
table in the dissecting-hall, many, most of them, to be heard of no 
more. But the names, the death scenes of a few were to be re- ' 
capitulated later on, amidst the sighs and shuddering pity of a ‘ 
crowded court, where the eyes of strong men dropped tears of pity, 
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I and their grief struggled with their hate of the fiendish men, as they | 
) heard of the death agony of the beautiful, unfortunate Mary Patter- | 
. Son, of the poor old Irish grandmother, and the dumb grandson, carried 


’ i the same barrel to Surgeons’ Hall; and of daft Jamie, the a 
. Sweet-tempered, gentle imbecile, whose sunny smile and radiant | 
‘ face was so familiar to all, whose well-known figure had haunted the 
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streets of the. old city for years—one of the most harmless and jp, 
offensive of beings, whose very misfortune should have been his 
shield. He struggled hard for his life with the tigers who thirstej 
for his blood, but all in vain, and daft Jamie also figured in the 
drama which was then drawing to its close." 





. 
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: The atrocities of Burke and Hare are narrated in Leighton’s “ Court of 
Cacus.” 
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The Fallen Daughter. 


THE FALLEN DAUGHTER AT HER FATHER’S 


GRAVE. 


SHE stood : 

The eye that once was softly blue, 
Was now so wild, that no one knew 
When, with virtue’s modest gaze, 
She coyly listened to men’s praise, 
None would know, or see a trace 
On that haggard, painted face 

Of blooming innocence ; for there, 
Guilt had written dull despair. 

Yet the scalding tear had made 
Marks not easily to fade ; 

Her hand in agony were pressed 
Upon her quivering, heaving breast. 


“ Oh! God,’’ she cried; and turned aside. 


Thoughts, as the rolling, rushing tide, 
O’erwhelmed her writhing soul. 

**QOh! God, that I could kneel 

Upon my father’s grave, and feel 

That he who lies so cold and lone 

Could hear his child in anguish groan 
Could place his hand upon my head ”’— 
Then speaking aloud, “ But he is dead !’’ 


She ceased. , 
Ah! reason now has snapped ; 

And as the moonbeams softly wrapt 

The church, the father's grave, the child, 
From the tower, screaming wild, 

The owl flew by ; 

And the breeze, with mournful sigh, 

In pity, fanned her brow. 
































The Fallen Daughter. 


The morning came, with all its bright array, 
In bursting splendour of an autumn day ; 
And darkly crept the owls away. 

The peasant passed with vacant stare, 

For, lo! the maniac was there, 

Who, laughing shrill, with streaming hair, 
Told to the world, ‘‘ I’m mal with care.” 














